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SIR 9 Heidelberg. 
_T senp you a specimen of the moral and religious philosophy of Ra- 
tionalism., It indicates the road by which many of its advocates have 
reached their present opinions on the subject of revelation : and whatever 
may be thought of its soundness, it may deserve notice as a doctrine in the 
German schools, which, with some difference of expression, is embraced 
with full conviction, and recommended with ardent zeal, by men of intellec- 
tual and literary distinction in Germany. What follows is an abstract from 
several recent numbers of Zimmerman’s Allgem. Kirch. Zeitung. The 
writer, Charles Hey, Archdeacon of Gotha, proposes to explain briefly the 
principal facts of our mental experience—sensations, ideas, consciousness, 
thought, identity, will, personality, the religious and moral feelings—by 
deducing them from one source, the element out of which all are succes- 
sively developed. He is evidently a disciple of Jacobi,* the last improver 
on Kant’s moral theory. ‘The treatise is entitled, ** On the Life of the Soul, 
especially in its Religious Development.”” It is remarkable for its coinci- 
dence with the doctrine of universal divine illumination, as explained by 
some of the earliest teachers in the Christian Society of the Friends, and 


net the same result of a diminished respect for the instruction of a dead 
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ome seen 2, Octrine of immediate knowledge (intuitive truths) is, that there is 
conditions, a & rst-hand, from which all knowledge at second-hand first receives its 
strable aa * yg without demonstration, which necessarily precedes demon- 
it; that the mm Ke, is the ground on which it rests, pervades it, and presides over 
and detern} iumate elements of all our knowledge are original, impediate feclings 
the underst: “ag of our senses and of our reason; that out of these clements 
constructed the’ coustructs all our knowledge ; and that, therefore, from them is 

is the sol sae not only that there is a God, but also what God is, that 

VOL. y © being of pure reason (the vernunftiges). 
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“ The whole of our mental experience, from the earliest excitement of the 
soul by the first sensation to the ultimate development of its intellectual and 
moral powers, is expressed by one word, the life or active state of the soul, 
In the investigation of our interior being, two errors seem to have been 
committed in the analysis of the powers of the soul ; either the inquirer has 
lost sight of the unity, which is implied in its existence, or the soul itself 
has been regarded wholly as a thinking being, and from its capacity to form 
ideas, all its actions have been derived. This is an imperfect view, which 
makes a right exposition of what is within us impossible, and which Jacobi 
wished to avoid, when he derived that which is highest in our intellectual 
life, religious belief, not from the capacity to know, but from the capacity to 
feel ; or, as it is commonly denominated, the heart. The life of the soul 
commences with its first feeling, with its first sensation of pain by means of 


ot 
its connexion with the body, and through it with the external world, 
Through the impressions thus made the various affections and powers dor- 
mant in the soul are excited and developed. Without such excitement it 
would never awake out of its sleep, and the life or active state of the sou! 
would never exist. Through the body the soul is put in a condition to act 
upon the external world, and becomes capable of its various manifestations. 
The body having performed its office is released from its service ; and as 
was the birth so is the death of the body, the passing of the soul into a new 
sphere of existence. Through the effects of the external world, high mani 
festations of the life of the soul are revealed ; but there is a yet higher intlu- 
ence acting upon the soul; there is a divine influence, that spirit which 
comes from God, and binds the soul to God; in other words, God aets 
immediately upon the soul; he wakes in it holy stirrings, and the more it 
follows them, the more it is united with God. Thus the soul is endowed 
with various capacities: but they require development, and a fit object to 
draw them into outward expression, This development and this object are 
of two kinds, from within and from without; through the body or by the 
soul itself; and they come from God and from the external world. Neither 
body nor spirit (in this peculiar use of the term) are the soul itself, but both 
are given to her, the body that she may rule it, the spirit that she may obey 
it. This distinction accords with the language of the Scriptures, | Thess. ¥. 
23, ‘And I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved,’ 
&e, Gal. v. 16, ‘ Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh.’ Ch. vii. 8, * He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap Cor 
uption, but he that soweth to the spirit shall from the spirit reap life ever 
asting.’”’ 


On Consciousness. 


_“ Through the attention, which accompanies sensation, a higher grade of 
life is soon awakened and manifested, me is, conscious existence. 

soul is now not merely a being that feels desires and is excited, but also a 
thinking being, and therefore a being which has in itself the cause of ts 
own actions. It has an inward eye, by which it can discern itself, and pe 
ceive what passes within itself. It brings the various changing feelings an 
afiections before its own consciousness as ideas, and can now retain thea 
there. These it is able to unite after the necessary laws of its own com 
sciousness ; it thinks. In this consciousness we discern the soul as # 
abiding existence, and through it we have the conscious being; myst 
With the light of conscious existence the soul comes out of its former dar 
ness, having found the chord which strings all its different states 1 one 
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another, and now she can say to herself, F exist; 1am myself; and [am 


perpetually the same being.” . 
On Will. 

« By the affections which accompany feeling the will is developed, the 
highest manifestation of the life of the soul, its power of self-motion ; the 
power which it possesses to follow one or another of its different and often 
conflicting appetencies ; to govern them, more or less, also its feelings and 
ideas; and to do this freely, that is, independently of any compulsory deter- 
mination to act thus or otherwise ; and therefore to direct its power upon 
this or that point, self-determined, but confined within the circle of its aflec- 
tions. This freedom of the will is an internal fact which no unbiassed 
observer can deny, because every man is conscious of it in every self-deter- 
mination. By the freedom of the will every endeavour of the soul becomes 
its own act and deed, and by this the active, conscious being is raised to 
personality. The actions of men do indeed proceed out of the heart, in 
which is the spring of the affections which give to human life impulse and 
aim; but desire is not will; it is a merely passive state ; it furnishes to us 
the objects of action, but it does not determine the direction of the active 
power. This is done only by the highest power of the soul, the will, through 
which its course of living becomes its own act, and through which it raises 
or degrades itself, according as it yields itself up to the higher or lower 
affections. Thus the relation between the three faculties of the soul, capa- 
city to feel, consciousness and will, and the order in which they are un- 
folded, appears to be this—the heart is the source out of which the others 
flow, and out of which they create their matter and their object.” 


On the Ideas of Morality and Religion. 


_ “An idea is the necessary inward image of the received impression ; it 
is not a creation; it is only a representation. ‘The clearer the impressions, 
the more distinct are the ideas produced by them. ‘These are retained and 
expressed by us through the instrumentality of language ; and a word has 
been described the vehicle of a thought formed out of an invisible breath, 
The information of others can obtain entrance into the mind only as it has 
a relation to our prior experience. We understand it only as it is composed 
of ideas which we can recognize; but if it contains any thing quite insu- 
lated, and which has never stood before our attention, it is not intelligible by 
us; for the soul can conceive only what it has experienced, and by no art 
can we raise in one born blind an idea corresponding to our idea of colour, 
It is the same with the ideas of intellect as with those of sensation: we 
obtain them only by reflection upon that which has first been felt by us. 
hence should ‘the thought of a suprasensible world occur to us, if not 
Suggested to us by our internal feeling, by that inquisitive and monitory 
intimation from which the thought of it is at length clearly developed ? 
How should the belief of immortality be awakened in us, if the heart did not 
mo ; reluctance from annihilation, and an appetence to a continued exist- 
a ‘s And how should we attain to the idea of a divine government, if 
: ive feeling of our dependence upon a higher power did not force it 
pon our minds? The feelings exist within us before the ideas which 
wie them. They are the offspring of our inmost nature. They are 
ae. from impressions of the sensible world: rather, their source is a 
ae “ ourselves, and we can ascribe them only to the influence of the 
fects Teator: for this. reason they are represented in the Seriptures as 
of the Holy Spirit. This source of ideas which are obtained from 
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feelings awakened in us by God, appears most plainly in that lofty idea oy 
of which as a centre all the rest emanate, in the idea of holiness or mora) 
goodness. What it is, we feel. It is the liveliest feeling of the heart, J js 
recognized in the involuntary homage which we pay it, in the inward satis. 
faction with which it is contemplated, and the dissatisfaction which is ex. 
cited by its contrary, of both which the feeling is distinct and complete 
The soul is conscious of the feeling, and seeks to make it plain to itself 
through the understanding ; but the feeling 1s so far from being generated in 
us through the idea of the morally good, that the idea comes far behind the 
feeling, and it is long before it can assume a distinct form. We all feel 
what moral goodness is, but in whom does an exact and precise idea of it 
exist? Many thinking men have tried to set forth its essence, but none 
have been able to give a satisfactory definition ; and the poet's expression, 
in its fullest sense, is true of virtue ; § What no understanding of the wise 
sees clearly, the feeling of the child puts forth simply in practice.’ Were 
there, indeed, a being who could think, yet wanted the moral feeling, in no 
way could we give him the idea of moral goodness. He would have no 
sense, no organ for its reception. It would be to him as foreign as light to 
the blind. For this reason all moral instruction consists in awakening the 
moral feeling, more or less dormant in another, by placing before him our 
own, that he may by his own responding experience apprehend what is the 
morally good. ‘This is, in fact, confessed by Tzcherner, when he says, the 
suggestions of the religious and moral feelings are sleeping tones, which 
then only awake to clearness and distinctness when they are awakened by 
words which strike upon them from without. The conclusion is, that not 
knowledge, but feeling, is the element out of which all the powers of the 
soul are developed. But when we derive ideas in this manner from the 
indwelling feelings, it is scarcely necessary to say, that by this is not meant 
the feelings and affections occasioned by the changes of human condition, 
or excited by the images of fancy, often very delusive, and to which the 
weakest souls are most a prey ; but those deep feelings which lie originally 
in every soul of man, and which we may more or less benumb, confuse, and 
silence, but can never utterly extinguish within us; and such are the moral 
and religious feelings. These are so far from being changeable, uncertain, 
and obscure, that they are rather what is most determinate and abiding 
our souls,” 


On the Nature and Origin of Moral Evil. 


“ When the soul is not well instructed in the relation of its sensual feel- 
ings and instincts to its higher affections, and does not order and rule them 
according to this view of them, they master the whole life of the soul, they 
manifest themselves as vehement desires and blind passions, which, like a 
torrent, carry the heart before it, and overwhelm in their unbridled course 
the more elevated feelings. In such a condition man is spoiled of his dige 
nity, and is as if he were fallen under the dominion of a blind physical fore 
All the sensual inclinations and desires come out of self-love, the wish to 
and to possess that which gratifies us ; an affection of the mind which 18 ne! 
only innocent, but useful, since it is indispensable to the unfolding of 
powers of the soul. But when, instead of ruling and moderating this selt- 
love, we suffer it to be unbridled in its strength, and to contradict the aic- 
tates of the spirit, it settles into selfishness, the fountain of all moral ev! 
The sensual desires by their nature easily pass into selfishness ; they sees 
only their own gratification ; they wish to be, to possess, to reject, solely 
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themselves, and the denial of their own gratification is wholly foreign to their 
nature. When they are strong they make war upon the noble feelings of 
justice and benevolence, and when the consequent selfishness fixes Als roots 
in the soul, the heart becomes corrupt and vicious ; and ambition, injustice, 
pride, avarice, envy, hatred, are its natural fruit, Great pains have been 
taken to discover the origin of the proneness to evil in man, since 1t could not 
come from God. A disposition to evil, as such, there is not in man. There 
is indeed a strong inclination to sensual pleasure, which often strives against 
the dictates of conscience, and then it becomes evil. Since the sensual part 
of his nature is first awakened in man, and that long before he perceives 
plainly in himself the monitions of the spirit, when the latter awake, he must 
immediately decree war against the sensual desires, which, because they are 
already strong, commonly resist the rule of the spirit. ‘This is the origin 
of our sinfulness. Hence ignorance prevails over knowledge, sensual pro- 
pensities over conscience, and the love of the world over the love of God. 
But since the higher instincts have already been awakened, the soul has 
always the power to subordinate the sensual desires to them, how dif- 
ficult soever it may be; and if it omits to do this, it becomes conscious of 
guilt The Creator has wisely ordained that habitual virtue shall be gained 
by conflict, because innate virtue were not virtue: no viciory had been won 
by a struggle, no acquisition made by deserving it. ‘Thus the sensual feel- 
ings and propensities are originally innocent, and they continue to be so as 
long as a discreet and strong will moderates, rules, and leads them, and sub- 
jects them to the nobler movements of the heart. The Scriptures justly de- 
rive the evil in man from the sensual part of his nature, denominated flesh 
(capé), not as if this were in itself evil, for it is also the work of God, and 
therefore as long as it is restrained by us within due limits, according to the 
will of the Creator, it is innocent and right: but when our will, instead of 
leading, submits to be enslaved by it, which is entirely our own fault, it then 
becomes dominant in us, strives against the divine law which we have in our 
hearts, and is the parent of sin: so James i. 13—15. The resistance of 
sense to the higher promptings of the Spirit is described by Paul, Gal. v. 17, 
‘For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and 
these are contrary the one to the ke so that ye cannot do the things that 
ye would.” But since sensualism consists in nothing else than the feelings 
and affections which are excited in us by the effects of the sensible world on 
our soul, its reign is justly described as the love of the world, and the ser- 
vitude of the world. For the same reason Christ denominates those who 
delight in pleasure, children of this world, Luke xvi.8; John xvii. 16. 
Hence John exhorts believers, 1 John ii. 15—17, ‘Love not the world,’ 
&c, ‘This conflict, and sin, which is too often the issue of the conflict, are 
sufficiently explained by the freedom of the will, and the different influences 
which the soul receives from the sensible world and from above, without 
any necessity of assuming an entire corruption of human nature, and the 


— of a powerful supernatural being who undoes the work of the 
reator,’ 


On a Divine Influence. 


“There are in the soul of man affections which are not produced by 
means of the sensible world, but rise from the innermost depth of the heart ; 
hot changeable, like the passions of sense, but stamped with a fixed value ; 
- a transient inebriety, but a feeling deep, ames and stable, conferring 
“iguity and happiness on man. These are the religious feeling. They 
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awake within us after the powers of consciousness and will have been 
evolved, without our being able to regard them as the offspring of our minds, 
Rather, they are immediately imparted to our minds. They awake as of 
themselves in the heart, and we can regard them only as a gift from above, 
‘This view of an immediate divine agency upon our soul has been 
opposed, especially of late, by many divines as a mystical delusion, Tzcher- 
ner, in particular, says, * Mysticism is the mistaken opinion that the spirit 
of man is immediately moved by the spirit of God, and is able to apprehend 
it. It appears to me to be an error, because in the thought of God I cannot 
penetrate to himself, the unapproachable light, and because I observe in my- 
self no change in the heart which must be referred to an immediate influ. 
ence of the Supreme.’ We reply, It is true the human soul is not able to 
penetrate to God and his inaccessible light, but God can descend to us; he 
can communicate a ray of his light to our soul, and by his almighty power 
and universal presence act immediately upon our hearts, and such an effect 
we do in fact observe in our hearts. This is indeed acknowledged by Tzcher- 
ner, when he says, ‘ The Gospel were a dead letter, a dark and unintelligible 
word, were it not made quick and luminous by the light which God has 
kindled in our souls. Could we understand what Christianity communicates 
to us of the being and government of God without the glimpses of the super 
natural, eternal, and infinite, in our soul?) What were the promises of 
Heaven in the Gospel without the aspiration after a higher and greater good? 
Accordingly, Christianity leads us on to the plain and clear consciousness of 
that which we bear within ourselves. The revelation of God through the 
Gospel is a word of the Spirit, which, through the inward religious intimation 
and moral feeling, is apprehended by us in a definite form.’ These expres- 
sions say plainly enough that the divining of the supernatural, the desire after 
what is higher, and the moral feeling, are originally prior in us: but these 
are the light which is kindled by God in our soul, and which is fanned by 
the word of Christ into a clear and ardent flame. We ascribe this to the 
immediate agency of God, because it exists in us in a quite different manner 
from the feelings of sense, which yet, like the whole of nature, are mediately 
the work of God. The latter are excited in us by external objects which we 
can shew, and they are not excited when these objects are remote from us: 
but with the religious feeling it is not so, Certainly we bave not produ 
it; we have merely received it; and it ofien forces itself upon us in an UN 
welcome manner, when it brings with it painful reflections, We do not 
perceive whence it comes, for without being excited by any thing external, 
it enters secretly into the soul, and it exercises over it, not a ng ee but 
a very powerful influence. There remains then nothing else, but that we 
consider the Creator himself as its author, and as we observe no means 
through which it is produced in us, we must ascribe it to the immediate act 
of God, It will be said, perhaps, that God, at the creation of man, impart 
an index of the supernatural to his mind, and that now it belongs to U 
constitution of the soul, and with its development becomes plainer within it 
of itself. But it seems a contradiction to account it a part of our proper 
being, of ourselves, our personal unity, because it is often resisted, and more 
or less over-ruled and silenced within us. Besides, this view of the subject 
rests upon a merely human representation of the creation of God. We 
should consider creation not as an event which passes by, and after the ac 
complishment of which the Creator rested: no, it is a never-ending wor 
by which the universe is sustained and coverned, The course of nature ® 
proxressive creation. ‘The breath of God moves unceasipgly 1D his worn? 
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Not only his will called it once into being: but that it gocs on, and is deve- 
loped according to established laws, this is the work of one supreme will, 
acting without intermission, and all-powerful, the will of God. In the in- 
finitely various phenomena of the external world, the ever-active power of 
the Creator reveals itself in different degrees, more or less under a veil; but 
in the human soul, its noblest work on earth, there is a present divinity. — It 
is created to receive a ray of the eternal, uncreated light, and to be illumi- 
nated by it. It is designed to be a temple in which the power of the Highest 
dwells and works; and this power of the eternal, this ray of the uncreated 
light, manifests itself in the soul of man by the religious feeling. Hence the 
Scriptures represent those affections of our nature which look higher than 
the sensible world, as the immediate work of God ; and the power of God 
which creates them in our hearts is denominated the Holy Spirit. This is a 
divine influence, not a separate existence ; it issues from God as light from 
the luminary, as the beam from the sun ; it penetrates into our soul, and 
acts there, without being a part of its proper nature, and without being sub- 
ject to its dominion. This influence is not, however, compulsory, but re- 
quires the concurrence and obedience of the will. Since it is ascribed to all 
the pious under the former dispensations, Luke i. 41, 67, ii. 25, and there 
is frequent mention of it in the Old Testament ; and since Jesus supposes tts 
existence in his disciples during his ministry, the promise of the Spirit, 
and its consequent eflusion related in the Acts of the Apostles, must be ex- 
plained only of a greater fulness and a higher measure of the heavenly gift 
than was possessed before by the disciples. This holy power is indeed in- 
luential in all men ; but when the soul has resigned itself to the impressions 
of sense, and in its thoughts and will serves only the desire’ of sense, it dis- 
regards the divine monitor, represses its high instigations, casts off its own 
dignity, and, degrading itself to the merely animal life, is continually less ca- 
pable of the divine. This condition is affirmed by Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 14, Since 
man receives the impressions of the sensible world earlier than the influence 
rom above, and their influence is already strong before he receives the di- 

vine, he is therefore prone to be subject to it. In this consists the sinfulness 
of the soul of man ; and for this reason he needs to be redeemed from the 

power of sin. This is the regencration, John iii. 3, which is never accom- 

plished in us upon earth, because we have to strive continually in different 

degrees against the passions of sense ; and the exhortation of the Apostle 1s 
yays applicable to us, Eph. iv. 23, § Be ye renewed in the spirit of your 


On Practical Religion. 


a ” the sensible world, virtue consists much in self-denial, the 
lis frait. «2 vi weno desires as far as they contend against the law of God. 
cab sniaed. erie ge Si removing of what is unholy out of the heart, 
idee a. = . | John iv. 18. But in relation to the objects of reli- 
aolies ' sflectios peg of love, and this is the soul’s most active life, its 
region of the = “e highest manifestation. It comes forth from the deepest 
liao, 2 — » and aspires towards the holiest heights of our moral des- 
the first and iris “8 7, Rom. v.5. In the Scriptures it is rightly named 
ments, and ast meres the royal law, the sum of all the command- 
pressions of th u ling of the law; for all the virtues are but different ex - 
dieseney as e one true and genuine virtue, and what proceeds not from 
philanthre Serves not the name of virtue. From the love of God issue 

ropy and friendship ; because what we truly esteem in another ts 
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awake within us after the powers of consciousness and will have been 
evolved, without our being able to regard them as the offspring of our minds, 
Rather, they are immediately imparted to our minds. They awake as of 
themselves in the heart, and we can regard them only as a gift from above, 
“This view of an immediate divine agency upon our soul has been 
opposed, especially of late, by many divines as a mystical delusion. Tzcher- 
ner, in particular, says, ‘ Mysticism is the mistaken opinion that the spirit 
of man is immediately moved by the spirit of God, and is able to apprehend 
it. It appears to me to be an error, because in the thought of God I cannot 
penetrate to himself, the unapproachable light, and because I observe in my- 
self no change in the heart which must be referred to an immediate influ- 
ence of the Supreme.’ We reply, It is true the human soul is not able to 
penetrate to God and his inaccessible light, but God can descend to us; he 
can communicate a ray of his light to our soul, and by his almighty power 
and universal presence act immediately upon our hearts, and such an effect 
we do in fact observe in our hearts. This is indeed acknowledged by Tzcher- 
ner, when he says, * The Gospel were a dead letter, a dark and unintelligible 
word, were it not made quick and luminous by the light which God has 
kindled in our souls. Could we understand what Christianity communicates 
to us of the being and government of God without the glimpses of the super 
natural, eternal, and infinite, in our soul? What were the promises of 
Heaven in the Gospel without the aspiration after a higher and greater good? 
Accordingly, Christianity leads us on to the plain and clear consciousness of 
that which we bear within ourselves. The revelation of God through the 
Gospel is a word of the Spirit, which, through the inward religious intimation 
and moral feeling, is apprehended by us in a definite form.’ These expres- 
sions say plainly enough that the divining of the supernatural, the desire after 
what is higher, and the moral feeling, are originally prior in us: but these 
are the light which is kindled by God in our soul, and which is fanned by 
the word of Christ into a clear and ardent flame. We ascribe this to the 
immediate agency of God, because it exists in us in a quite different manner 
from the feelings of sense, which yet, like the whole of nature, are mediately 
the work of God, The latter are excited in us by external objects which we 
can shew, and they are not excited when these objects are remote from vs: 
but with the religious feeling it is not so. Certainly we bave not produced 
it; we have merely received it; and it often forces itself upon us in an Une 
welcome manner, when it brings with it painful reflections. We do not 
perceive whence it comes, for without being excited by any thing external, 
it enters secretly into the soul, and it exercises over it, not a compulsory, but 
a very powerful influence. There remains then nothing else, as that we 
consider the Creator himself as its author, and as we observe no means 
through which it is produced in us, we must ascribe it to the immediate act 
of God, It will be said, perhaps, that God, at the creation of man, impart 
an index of the supernatural to his mind, and that now it belongs to th 
constitution of the soul, and with its development becomes plainer within it 
of itself. But it seems a contradiction to account it a part of our proper 
being, of ourselves, our personal unity, because it is often resisted, and more 
or less over-ruled and silenced within us. Besides, this view of the subject 
rests upon a merely human representation of the creation of God. We 
should consider creation not as an event which passes by, and after the ac- 
complishment of which the Creator rested : no, it is a never-ending Worm 
by whic h the Universe Is sustained and eoverned, The course of nature Is 
progressive creation, The breath of God moves unceasingly in his wor? 
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Not only his will called it once into being : but that it gocs on, and is deve- 
loped according to established laws, this is the work of one supreme will, 
acting without intermission, and all-powerful, the will of God. In the in- 
finitely various phenomena of the external world, the ever-active power of 
the Creator reveals itself in different degrees, more or less under a veil; but 
in the human soul, its noblest work on earth, there is a present divinity. — It 
is created to receive a ray of the eternal, uncreated light, and to be illumi- 
nated by it. It is designed to be a temple in which the power of the Highest 
dwells and works ; and this power of the eternal, this ray of the uncreated 
light, manifests itself in the soul of man by the religious feeling. Hence the 
Scriptures represent those affections of our nature which look higher than 
the sensible world, as the immediate work of God ; and the power of God 
which creates them in our hearts is denominated the Holy Spirit. This is a 
divine influence, not a separate existence ; it issues from God as light from 
the luminary, as the beam from the sun ; it penetrates into our soul, and 
acts there, without being a part of its proper nature, and without being sub- 
ject to its dominion. ‘This influence is not, however, compulsory, but re- 
quires the concurrence and obedience of the will. Since it is ascribed to all 
the pious under the former dispensations, Luke i. 41, 67, it. 20, and there 
is frequent mention of it in the Old Testament ; and since Jesus supposes its 
existence in his disciples during his ministry, the promise of the Spirit, 
and its consequent effusion related in the Acts of the Apostles, must be ex- 
plained only of a greater fulness and a higher measure of the heavenly gift 
than was possessed before by the disciples. This holy power is indeed in- 
fluential in all men ; but when the soul has resigned itself to the impressions 
of sense, and in its thoughts and will serves only the desire’ of sense, it dis- 
regards the divine monitor, represses its high instigations, casts off its own 
dignity, and, degrading itself to the merely animal life, is continually less ca- 
pable of the divine. This condition is affirmed by Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 14, Since 
man receives the impressions of the sensible world earlier than the influence 
irom above, and their influence is already strong before he receives the di- 
vine, he is therefore prone to be subject to it. In this consists the sinfulness 
of the soul of man ; and for this reason he needs to be redeemed from the 
power of sin. This is the regeneration, John iii. 3, which is never accom- 
= in us Upon earth, because we have to strive continually in different 
vegrees against the passions of sense ; and the exhortation of the Apostle is 
wr applicable to us, Eph. iv. 23, ‘ Be ye renewed in the spirit of your 


On Practical Religion. 


ee 8 the sensible world, virtue consists much in self-denial, the 
ls frait + sm desires as far as they contend against the law of God. 
and mind, an teat Pi the removing of what is unholy out of the heart, 
setae abe “ a - 1 John iv. 18. But in relation to the objects of rehi- 
noblest sffectio 8 . ee of love, and this is the soul’s most active life, its 
region of the ss - highest manifestation. It comes forth from the deepest 
onion, 1 > “ » and aspires towards the holiest heights of our moral des- 
the first and org 7, Rom. v.5. In the Scriptures it is rightly named 
ments, and head crm me the royal law, the sum of all the command- 
pressions of the ulfilling of the law ; for all the virtues are but different ex- 
this source dese ee true and genuine virtue, and what proceeds not from 
philanthrony rves not the name of virtue. From the love of God issue 

py and friendship ; because what we truly esteem in another ts 
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that alone which is divine in man: and the most glorious manifestation oj 
this love is when it animates to severe struggles in the cause of truth, right, 
and the good of humankind, of what is good and godlike. ‘Thus the most 
exalted part of the life of man is religion, when the whole soul is consecrated 
to God, when its energies of feeling, thought, and will. are directed to what 
is divine, and the life is in fellowship with God, Religion is the breathing 
of a divine spirit, the vital power of a new life devoted to God. It consists 
in holy feelings which have been awakened by the divine presence ; in reli- 
gious belief, which contains the ideas of what is above the objects and feel- 
ings of sense, and is eternal; in love, which seeks not the earthly but the 
heavenly; in holy purposes and deeds. It consecrates and ennobles the 
whole life, and its nature is well defined in the Apocryphal book, Tob. iv. 6, 
by the pious father who exhorted his son all his life long to have God be- 
fore his eyes, and in his heart, and to keep faithfully and always his com- 
mandments. The soul thus attuned is as the music of chords out of which 
the spirit from above calls forth the full harmony of holy feelings. ‘True 
faith, in that comprehensive use of the term which is meant by a living and 
a saving faith im the Scriptures, implies this determination of the soul to 
God and to divine objects. It lives and includes in its life not merely reli- 
gious feelings and aspirations, not merely the conviction of the reality of 
what is divine, but also a sanctified mind, and a will directed to things divine. 
Of this faith Paul speaks, Gal. i. 26, v. 6, Jobn in 1 John v. 4, and James 
in James i. 18; and the writer to the Hebrews, when he names Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith. 

** Adoration and prayer are aspirations of the soul towards God, in which 
the depths of the heart are laid open before him, in order that we may re- 
ceive his word and hight, rise to communion with him, and partake of the 
divine nature. Hence devotional exercises are the most effectual means of 
strengthening and invigorating religious belief; and when the heart resigns 
itself without reserve to that religious feeling which is from God, and which 
is sustained by faith, the hours which are given to prayer, thanksgiving, and 
praise, become the happiest part of lite.”’ 


On Christianity. 

** The development of the powers of sense and intellect require social in 
tercourse, education, and example. Every man is formed by his family and 
nation, The degree of mental advancement in every man is determined by 
the community in which he is trained, and by the improvement of his spe- 
cies. We are formed by the ages that are past in conjunction with that 
which is passing. We are the children of our times and of our country, 
and without great effort on our part, what has been already unfolded in others 
is put forth in ourselves. It is given but to a small number of very distin- 
guished men to be the authors of their own intellectual advancement, and to 
advance the mind of their nation and their kind. This is true of the know- 
ledge of sensible objects, and much more of the spiritual world in man, and 
above all, of that which is supreme in man, the religion of the heart and of 
the hfe. 

** As long as mankind resign themselves to the dominion of sense, they are 
unfit to yield themselves to a divine influence. ‘This is the condition of the 
pagan world at this time, and it was the condition of the nations of antiquily 
before the Christian wra, The filial, simple piety of the first age of man, 1? 
which feeling was active, but with litde expansion of mind, soon gave place 
to the prevailing wfluence of sense. What remained of the primeval 
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simple faith was continually more clothed in imagery by bards and seers. 
The Divinity was shrouded in sensible forms, 1n mythologies, in religious 
usages, and in creations of the fine arts. Only in the mysteries of antiquity 
something of spirituality was preserved, but very defectively ; and through the 
confusion of the image and the spiritual conception, and the blending of all 
sorts of foreign representations, the primitive religious ideas were commonly 
shaped into gross superstitions, With the advancement of intellect, these 
superstitions were No longer able to satisfy the people. rhey began to dis- 
cover their absurdity and contradictions. They felt at the same time the 
emptiness of a merely animal existence, and the nothingness of all that is 
terrestrial. Moral corruption, which always accompanies alienation from 
God, followed rapidly. The mind was disquieted with doubt, or resigned to 
a comfortless unbelief with a deep sense of mental wretchedness. Hence 
sprang an earnest, inward desire of deliverance, the wish for higher light, 
which should be sufficient to convince the understanding and satisfy the heart, 
to give an object and an end to human life worthy of the capacity of man, 
The sense of the need of redemption shewed itself in various ways, and this 
was one, that the Jewish faith, which declared an invisible God, obtained 
many proselytes among the Gentiles, although, having lost much of its origi- 
nal spirit and virtue, it had been fashioned into a mere slavery to the letter of 
a written Jaw, and could no longer raise the affections of the heart but 
through the hope of an approaching redemption. ‘To desiring and expect- 
ing man the Eternal was pleased to reveal himself in truth and holiness by 
him who was his image, who was in God, and in whom God was, in whom 
the fulness of the Divine Spirit dwelt, and its fruits were gloriously displayed, 
eternal truth, moral purity, and heavenly love; by him who is become the 
commencing point and living centre of a holy community, his universal 
cbureh, in which his spirit, the spirit of God, quickens, enlightens, and sanc- 
ties all its members, and raises them to a blessed, to a divine life. In the 
institution of this holy community, which is denominated the kingdom of 
God, the high destiny of all its members, and of all mankind, was first plainly 
declared by Jesus Christ. Mankind were now assured of the end of human 
existence, the conviction was called into active life, and the promise and the 
proof were thus given, that the kingdom of God, founded by Christ, shall 
gradually unite all men into itself, and shall reach its final accomplishment. 
Ihe more men felt the need of a moral redemption, the more gladly they re- 
ceived the word ; and in fact the seed grew in the different lands in which 
it was scattered into a thousand germs, and after a few centuries the Greek 
aud Roman paganism, with all its dazzling pomp, disappeared before the 
pian and simple religion of Jesus,—the religion of the spirit and the heart. 
Thus Christ is the great centre of the history of mankind, Through him, 
that of which antiquity had only weak glimpses in its mythology, or obscure 
ronjectures in its mysteries, has been made plain; through him, a creation 
as been established in which the Divine Spirit conducts men to truth, vir- 
‘ue, and peace ; and through him, love is proclaimed as the sanctuary of the 
soul, the bond between God and man, the root of all that is great and good, 
guna + and blessedness. In him this love was displayed in a glory 
rs “won opps that proceeding from him it might flow through all 
=a of the new creation till the whole race of man shall be made a 
eiifil “he re to God. What in modern times of the sublime and 
mad wad "en developed, has all come out from the bosom of Christia- 
seclal 7 lence, arts, education, the domestic and public life, all the present 

lal state, has grown up on Christian ground, This religion, the elements 
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of which are found by reflection in the heart of man, has been named the 
religion of reason ; but it is reason instructed with the truths with which the 
knowledge of man has been enriched by Jesus Christ : and he who, in doing 
homage to the religion of reason, should hold Christianity superfluous, would 
neglect the living tree which stands rich in blossom and fruit, to satisfy him. 
self with what has been plucked from it, and hes separated and withered ; 
he would turn his back upon the clear and deep fountain, to draw out of 
derived, troubled, and thirsty stream. Mankind were first made fit to receive 
the heavenly influence in higher measure through Jesus Christ ; by him the 

were first assured of the great end of human existence; and through the 
light and love issuing from him, they must advance to their perfection in the 
kingdom of God, when the earthly shall be dignified, the sensual purified, 
even the visible invested with increased beauty; and the whole life of man 
shall rise into full harmony with what is divine. 

** When the faith of reason and the faith of revelation are opposed to one 
another, arguments of weight are produced on both sides. It may be shewn, 
according to these views, that they meet and coalesce into one, and thusa 
way is laid to put an end to the controversy. Since God makes himself 
known in our hearts, all religion is revealed, and since we receive his inspi- 
rations Only in our reason, (in that extended use of the word which includes 
the heart, and comprehends the powers of feeling and thought,) all religion 
is derived from our reason. True religious belief is then at once the faith 
of revelation and the faith of reason; the former when we consider its 
source, the laiter when we look at the instrument of its construction. Hence 
the believers in reason are wrong when they regard the soul as the creatnix 
of religious knowledge, and disown a divine revelation out of which the 
knowledge has grown; and the believers in revelation are not less wrong 
when they impugn our reason as a teacher of errors, since what it teaches 
has been imparted to the heart of man by God, and in the dictates of reason 
we must recognize an interior revelation. But if it be said, that since we 
have these already in ourselves, the revelation through Christ is superseded, 
it appears, on the contrary, that our reason has been matured to its present 
stature only through the aid of revelation, and that it is only by continuing 
in community with Christ that we attain to a divine life. The more int 
mately the rational advocates of religion maintain their connexion with this 
divine teacher, the more they will resolve all differences of opinion tto 
harmony, and collect on the truly Christian ground of love. _ It is the object 
of this treatise to assist the reconciliation and union, and it is the earnest 
wish of the writer, that his essay may receive the suffrage of the Christian 
reader only in proportion as it corresponds with the doctrine and spt of 
Christianity,”’ 

After perusing the preceding tract, it is difficult to deny that there are 
men who revere the authority of Christ as a divine instructor, without re- 
ceiving that part of the gospel history which establishes its claim to be con 
sidered a divine revelation ; who, in the absence of a historical faith, retaim 
much of practical and vital Christianity ; who acknowledge the proof of a 
divine hght solely in the light itself ; and who even believe as they profess, 
that they serve the cause of religion in general, and of Christianity 1 parte 
cular, by endeavouring to place its authority on ground independent of the 
supernatural facts which constitute a history of a revealed religion. 
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THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Tuk history of Church property is the history of fraud: of fraud made 
successful by imbecility on one side, and by the most cunning artifice on the 
other. The chief, because the constant, supply of the riches of the Church 
are tithes. By Blackstone, tithes are defined to be the tenth part of the in- 
crease yearly arising and renewing from the profits of lands, the stock upon 
lands, and the personal industry of the inhabitants. Here then we have a 
tenth part of all the annual produce of industry st. from lands, devoted 
to the maintenance of the clergy. Let it be observed, that this source of 
revenue is no fixed and determinate sum, but a sum yearly increasing in 
proportion to the augmentation of the productiveness of the land. The 
richer the country becomes, the greater is the atHuence of the clergy ; the 
more industrious, the more enterprising and successful an individual proves, 
the larger is the portion of which he is deprived by his spiritual guides. 
There was a time when the claim of the clergy to the possession of tithes 
was founded on what was deemed a divine right, derived from the hierarchy 
of Judaism to the hierarchy of Christianity. But the best friends of the 
clergy have long since relinquished a mode of justification which could not 
endure even the approach of reason, ‘The possession of tuthes is now justi- 
fied by the assertion that the labourer is worthy of his hire. This axiom no 
one will impeach, but unfortunately for the clergy it is an axiom which 
meets not the case. That the labourer is worthy of his hire, proves, in- 
deed, that a competent provision should be made for the ministers of Christ, 
but it proves no more ; it leaves untouched the questions which are at issue, 
whether or not the state or the hearers should make that provision—whether 
it should be voluntary or compulsory—whether it should consist in the 
forcible abstraction of a tenth part of the land’s annual increase. Whatever 
mode of remuneration sound reason might dictate, nothing can be clearer 
than that it must condemn the system of tthe-taking. It is obvious that the 
usefulness of a minister of Christ mainly depends on the respect and affec- 
tion which his flock bear towards him : and it is equally obvious that the 
measure of respect and affection cannot be very ample in those cases where 
the parson claims and takes as of right—often by force of arms and process 
of law—the tenth part of the Ach Ai of industry. Instead of the mild 
aud winning aspect of a Christian minister, the clergyman assumes in the 
eyes of his parishioners the unwelcome and vexatious countenance of a tax- 
ytherer. The bonds of attachment are supplanted by those of lordliness on 
the one hand, and servitude on the other. ‘The parishioner resorts to artifice 
to elude the tithing grasp, or to diminish the amount of its abstractions ; 

the clergyman to jealousy and watchfulness, in order to defeat the artifice 
re secure to the full the measure of his legal claim. Is this a state of 
rig egy ought to subsist between minister and people ? Can any good 
shich — the heart-burnings, the jealousy, the intrigue, the violence, to 
bes © present relation of clergyman and parishioner often leads? We 
re swt id say that if a plan had been purposely devised which should in 
MEAL ha oan of society most effectually preclude the influence which a 
tithine tad irist may, under favourable circumstances, exert, the system of 
Mi: panes claims to notice which it would be difficult to find 
nad = yet we have said nothing of the fact that the tithes are en- 
wai taken by those to whom, in general, the people are little or 
ot at all indebted for spiritual aid. In the Church of England, it is the 
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drones that eat the honey. But into this fact we shall presently enter more 
at large ; at present we shall only say, the people might to a certain extent 
pees themselves for the loss, did ot see the fruit of their labours enjoyed 
by men who were prompt to labour for their welfare as faithful ministers of 
Christ, warning them of evil, leading them to good, teaching their offspring 
the way of righteousness, themselves by holiness of life leading onward to 
the mansions of peace. But such is not the fact. In general the tithe 
taker is not the labourer of Christ, and he that receives most of the people's 
wealth is, in the Church of England, the very person who does the least, 
In worldly matters it is not unusual to see remuneration allotted in propor. 
tion to labour done; the reverse of this obtains in spiritual affairs: rriize ms 
the scale of clerical emoluments, as the labour decreases so the remuneration 
is augmented. 

We have already said that the history of Church property is the history 
of fraud, and this we said on no light grounds. ‘The precise time when 
tithes were first introduced into this country it is not easy to ascertain. 
Manifest traces of them, however, are observable in a very early period of 
our history ; and from these traces we learn some facts which do not greatly 
redound to the credit of the hierarchy. Tithes were at first voluntary offer- 
ings, the free gift of the donor to his spiritual guide, compelled by no law 
but that of gratitude, Soon, however, by the management of the priesthood, 
tithes changed their character. The gift of gratitude, however undiscerning 
and void of forethought, was and must be an object of respect, and the more 
blamable were those who converted a free-will offering into a compulsory 
tax. Such was their proceeding. The benefaction became, under the m- 
fluence of the priest, the innocent occasion of a permanent tax on the be- 
nefactor. The legislature was appealed to; at first it contented itself with 
advising and enjoining the payment of tithes; but at last, substituting com- 
mands for recommendations, it ordered the people to make their free-will 
offerings a permanent contribution, From this there was no appeal ; might 
gave right, and the law of the strongest prevailed. 

Notwithstanding this compulsory exaction, each individual was at liberty 
to pay his tithes to what priests he pleased. Pay them to some one he 
must, but the law left the choice of the receiver to himself, Each then 
supported his own spiritual adviser, and gave his contributions to those 
whom he might judge most sound in doctrine or exemplary in practice. 
Thus, though by the change of a voluntary into a compulsory allo:ment, an 
sehr: check on the lives and conduct of the clergy had been removed, 
still there remained in the portion of freedom yet retained by the people, 4 
salutary and efficient controul over the priesthood. But this controul in the 
hands of the people was incompatible with that entire dominion over the 
mind which the priesthood have in all ages sought : and on this account they 
promptly took their measures for its removal. Again the arm of power 3% 
invoked ; and by the influence of the local barons, or the general enactments 
of the legislature, the tithes of each parish were allotted to its own particular 
and legally appointed minister. Thus were the rights of the people com 
pletely destroyed, the act of kindness was converted into an act of compul- 
sion, the amount of payment was defined, and the right taken away 
making that payment to the most deserving, 

But it must not be imagined that all this time the clergy had for their ow? 
share the whole of the titheable increase of the Jand. There were other 
jects contemplated in the payment cf tithes besides the support of the clergy. 
Historians variously relate that tithes were o1 iginally divided into three of 
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four separate portions, of which one only was for the maintenance of the 
priesthood. How this diversity arises it is not easy to say with certainty. 
Kor ourselves we are disposed to thing that the accounts they give relate to 
ditferent periods, and that at first tithes were divided into four portions, but that 
in process of time the clergy, seeking to appropriate the whole to themselves, 
reduced the portions into three. ‘The earliest account which we have met 
with of their division, is of that made by Charlemagne into four parts—one 
to maintain the edifice of the church, the second to support the poor, the 
third the bishop, and the fourth the parochial clergy. It soon happened, 
however, that the poor were forgotten, the Church neglected, and the whole 
of the tenth of the land went to the unholy purpose of maintaining the 
clergy ; unholy we call it because unrighteous, and unrighteous it was to 
rob the poor in order to feed the priest. But had the clergy rested content 
with the appropriation of one tenth of the earth’s produce, we should have 
protested indeed, but not denounced their rapacity. The tenth of the pro- 
duce of the land, however, satisfied them not. ‘The sins of the living, and the 
fears of the dying, they made alike occasions for the augmentations of their 
wealth, ‘They told the poor and ignorant people of a purgatory, into which 
all but the best and the worst, that is, nine-tenths of the Christian world, 
were sure to go, there to endure punishment in eLempen to their sins. 
But over this purgatory, they persuaded their credulous hearers, they had 
almost unlimited power, and out of it they could and would, by their 
prayers, redeem them, provided a portion of their wealth was left to the 
Church. Scarcely, therefore, did an individual of any property leave this 
world, but he made a bequest to the priesthood. And should such an unusual 
occurrence take place, or should the amount of the legacy be too small to 
prompt the piety of the clergy to a requisite order and perseverance, then 
the surviving relatives deemed it their bounden duty to supply of themselves 
the deficiency. 

The majority of human delinquencies were, they taught the people, of a 
venial nature. These the clergy had the power to pardon, but this power 
could not be exerted unless the machine were set in motion by the all- 
moving power of gold. Pardon and immunity were therefore bought and 
sold; the greatest crimes could be expiated, provided riches were abundant, 
and the needy sinner alone received the merited punishment. And, in fact, 
riches without end flowed, on this account, into the treasury of the priest- 
hood. Religious houses were all over the kingdom founded and enriched 
as the penalty due to sin, and the price paid for pardon. 

_ Another chief means by which the clergy enriched themselves consjsted 
in the doctrine which they taught of the intercession of the saints. The 
suints happily arrived in heaven interceded for sinners upon earth. But 
saints in heaven, the people thought, resembled their servants the priests 
Upon earth, and would lend their good offices only in consequence of liberal 
donations. Hence the shrines and chapels erected to their honour, their 
mages and representations set up in their temples. Hence splendid and costly 
gifis to those who served and kept their shrines. New saints were thought 
t possess the greatest influence in the court of heaven, as new favourites do 
in earthly conrts ; hence a constant increase of canonized individuals, of 
chapels to their honour and for their service, and abundant tributes, in order 
‘0 secure their favour and intercession. 
Py ve and a variety of other means the priesthood daily vines sem 
a uence. The mystic terrors of the invisible world they cunningly 
¢ wickedly wielded to draw from an ignorant and superstitious people the 
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means of their own aggrandizement. ‘Their treasures became enormoys: 
it is computed that at one period they possessed seven-tenths of all the pro. 
perty of the kingdom ; for, unlike others, they kept and transmitted from 
age to age their various acquisitions, and a treasure once gained never left 
the Church. There was no alienation; the property, when it had fallen 
into the possession of the priesthood, fell, to use the allusion of several 
statutes passed to check these shameful accumulations, into the hands of one 
who, in respect of the exchange and transfer of property, was a dead man, 
This allusion leads us to remark, that the evils of which we have spoken 
became so enormous and crying, that the magistrate, in order to prevent the 
complete absorption of property in the hands of the priests, found himself 
obliged to interfere. In reference to this interposition, Sir W. Blackstone 
thus speaks: ‘* In deducing the history of which statutes, it will be matter 
of curiosity to observe the great address and subtle contrivance of the eccle- 
siastics in eluding from time to time the laws in being, and the zeal with 
which successive Parliaments have pursued them through all their finesses; 
how new remedies were still the parents of new evasions, till the legislature 
at last, though with difficulty, hath obtained a decisive victory.” 

Of the property thus amassed by the Church, some at the time of Henry 
VIII. went to the nobility, some to the king, the major part to the clergy of 
the Church of England. The priesthood of the day, in imitation of the king, 
changed their faith, and thus kept their benefices; they abjured the Pope, 
and retained what, by Papal influence, they and their predecessors had 
acquired. ‘True, a portion of the property underwent many mutations. 
On a part the king and nobles rioted. With another part new bishopric 
were founded out of the sums of proscribed monasteries. There was one 
thing in which all agreed—each to keep all he could get, and to take care 
that the poor man came in for no share. As far as the people were con- 
cerned, the change was merely a change of masters ; the king being placed 
in the chair of Christ's vicar; or rather it was a change for the worse ; since 
the rich absorbed what had previously ministered in part to the needs of the 
indigent. It would have been an act of justice to restore to the people gain 
so ill-gotten, especially in those who soon after denounced the Roman 
clergy as greedy wolves and devourers of God’s heritage. Alas! how can 
men be so inconsistent ; how can he who lives on the ill-gotten gain of 
another, have the effrontery to miscall him by whose turpitude he enjoys his 
riches? But so it is; the history of the property of the Church of Rome is 
the history of the property of the Church of England, and yet the Church of 
England term the Roman clergy wolves in sheeps’ clothing ; little thinking 
that when a daughter miscalls her mother, she uses foul language of herself. 
But it may be said the Church of England no longer practises these arts for 
the enrichment of her coffers. No! independently of the fact that the day 
will not endure such deeds of darkness, Blackstone has given us the rea 
son—** the magistrate at last, though not without difficulty, hath obtained a 
decisive victory.”” But there are facts connected with the present condition 
of the Church that are enough to make one fear that it is rather the way 
than the will that is wanting ; certainly they prove beyond a question that 
the day of wee frauds is not yet entirely past. 

This leads us to speak of the inequality which prevails in the emoluments 
enjoyed by the members of the Church, © The higher clergy live in princely 
attuence, while they do little or nothing; the lower clergy live in poverty, 
and have all the labour to perform. This evil the magistrate has seen— 
remedy after remedy he has devised, but all nearly in vain. The higher 
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clergy have, as each provision has been made, craftily eluded the remedy 
provided, and the reason is, because the Government drew upon them who 
possessed affluence and laboured not, for the means of a scanty subsistence 
for those on whose exertions and purity of life the existence of the Church 
mainly depended. It would lead us too much into detail to speak of the 
various remedies devised, and the artifices by which they have been made 
of no effect : a state of things which is still in existence, and which a recent 
Act of Parliament has failed to remove. 

It is not easy to arrive with precision at a knowledge of the annual con- 
sumption of wealth by the clergy of the establishment. ‘That it is great, all 
admit; that it is enormous, some few of the whales of the hierarchy have 

reason to know, while it is not easy to mention the exact sum. ‘The 
third edition of a work, entitled ** Remarks on the Consumption of Public 
Wealth by the Clergy,’? makes the amount to be £7,600,000. In the 
Quarterly Review, No. LVIIL, it is estimated at £3,872,138,:- while the 
latest and most laboured estimate, that which is given in the ‘* Extraordinary 
Black Book,” raises it to £9,459,565. The clergy have taken good care 
that as little as possible should be really known, and aware of their prac- 
tices, we incline to think the highest estimate the nearest to the truth. Who 
enjoy this immense sum ? Efforts have been made to mystify the subject 
and to throw dust into people’s eyes. The amount, whatever it has been al- 
lowed to be, has been divided by the number of the benefices, and then 
some two, three, or four hundred pounds per year have been declared the 
average. And is this, says the Church-advocate, too large a sum for a man of 
education ? We answer first : if this be the average, how small must be the 
— of hundreds, since all allow that a few enjoy enormous emoluments ! 
Ifthe topmost figure be 30,000, what must be the lowest when the average 
istwo, three, or four hundred! And cana greater abuse exist than that a 
bishop should wallow in luxury while a priest pines away in penury? We 
answer secondly : the whole of the benefices in England, to the number of 
10,674, are in the hands of 7191 incumbents, ‘There are 2886 persons 
with 7037 livings; 567 with 1701 livings ; 209 with 836 livings; 64 with 
320 livings. Some people imagine that there are as many rectors as rec- 
tones, vicars as vicarages, prebendaries as prebends, deans as deaneries, &c. 
No such thing ; the 26 bishops, 700 dignitaries, and about 400 non-resident 
incumbents, principally belonging to the aristocracy, enjoy the greater part 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of Nine Millions sterling. And for what ser- 
vice? But the miserable and disgraceful neglects of the beneficed clergy 
every one knows. Let us then turn to the workers, among whom are hun- 
dreds of excellent men. From the last parliamentary return on the subject, 
we learn that, for the year 1827, out of 4254 curates in England and Wales, 
= on 1631 with salaries not exceeding £60 a year, and only 84 out of 
whole number with salaries exceeding £160. ‘There were 59 with in- 
ya — £20 and £30 a year, and 6 with incomes between £10 and 
all : J “. ; fact that the bench of bishops receives nearly as much annu- 
} x a . % te curates in England and Wales! Yes, the two archbishops 
~ ala - lops receive £297,115, while 4254 curates receive only £319,050. 
Has come to pass that the aristocracy and their dependents have got 

tay be 1 of so many millions of the annual produce of the country may 
valial a earned from a statement exhibiting the hands in which lies the 
a a 99-9 to Church —— * The King’s patronage 1s the bishop- 
a Jeaneries in England, thirty prebends, twenty-three canonries, 
mastership of the Temple, the wardenship of the Collegiate Church of 
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Manchester, and 1048 livings. The Lord Chancellor presents to all the 
livings under the value of £20 in the King’s book, which are about 780; 
he also presents to the six prebendal stalls in Bristol Cathedral, and to fiye 
in each of the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Norwich, and Rochester; the Mj. 
nisters present to the remaining patronage of the Crown. Upwards of 1600 
places of preferment are in the gilt of the bishops ; more than 600 in the 
presentation of the two Universities ; 57 in the Colleges of Eton and Win. 
chester ; about 1000 in the gift of cathedrals and collegiate establishments, 
and the remainder in the gift of the aristocracy and gentry.”” With many 
of the latter the cure of souls is as venal as was Rome of old in the eyes of 
Cataline. They think not who is sound in the faith, but who has the longest 

urse; not who will best feed the flock, but who will best supply their needs, 
Not a call, but a golden key opens the doors of the Church. Offices exist 
in this city for the sale of preferment as for the transfer of funds or the 
construction of rail-roads. ‘* Not unfrequently a cure of souls is brought 
under the hammer of an auctioneer,’’ and a Jew who denies Christ acquires 
the right of choosing his minister. 

To some of the atrocities connected with the Church we have now al- 
luded. To what end? Their removal. But, says the corruption-monger, 
you have no right to touch a blade of our glebes, nor a stiver of our bags. 
Not a right to touch what craft got out of imbecility ! Look at the history 
of the accumulation! Who gave the power of acquiring? The legislature, 
Who, when needful, restricted the amount acquired >? The legislature. Who 
took the ill-gotten mass from the Catholic ? The legislature. Who gave it 
to the Protestant? The legislature. Who has made laws regulating the 
ae sal of Church property in the sale and exchange of parsonage-houses 
and glebe-lands, mortgages in case of buildings and repairs? The legisla- 
ture. Who has made laws authorizing the division of parishes, glebes, and 
tithes? The legislature. Who has forbidden the sale of Church property? 
The legislature. Who has ordered the clergyman to reside on his cure? 
The legislature. Well, then, cannot the legislature do with Church property 
as it sees fit? It can, for it has done so. What an Act of Parliament can do, 
an Act of Parliament can undo. It gave, and it can take away. If it cannot 
take away, how could it give? If it was wrong to take from the Cathohe, 
it could not be right to give to the Protestant. And if right to take once, tt 
must be twice, and any number of times. What title have laymen to Church 
property but an Act of Parliament? Have they a good title? If not, let 
them disgorge. If they have, Church property may be rightfully applied 
to secular purposes. The various acts of the legislature in reference t0 
Church property shew that it has always looked on it not as private but 
og right. Does it order Earl Grey to live on his estate? Does it forbid 
1im to alienate his property 2? Does it make the descent of it depend on a 
third party? Does it take from his son and give it to a stranger ? 
Church is a church establishment : that is, it is a Parliamentary Church. It 
lives in and by acts of the legislature, and by them can it be lawfully put ® 
death, _ Surely the physician that has a right, if he sees needful, to destroy 
his patient, may subject him to a bleeding to the extent his maladies may 
require. Either the Church was foully dealt by in the statutes of Mortmain, 
or the legislature may still prevent the further accumulation of wealth by 
the further improvements in land and increase of value in property, and as 
surely can it interfere retrospectively ; taking away part or all of the immense 
augmentations which the last century has made in the wealth of the hie- 
rarchy. Deny that the legislature has the controul of the wealth of the Churcly 
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at then would be the condition of the country if the clergy were to 
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eo on increasin hey | 3 1 
the property of the kingdom 2? Yet, it seems, the priests may ruin, but the 


levislature may not save the country. ‘The land may swarm with drones, 
as Spain and Portugal, and honest men are to stand by to bend the knee, 
The priests are to fatten, the poor starve. very interest 1 the state 1s to 
be neglected but what they think theirs. Fraud is to give a title which the 
welfare of millions is not to impair, Cen est un peu de trop. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE COSPEL NAR- 
RATIVES. 


(Continued from p. 173.) 


In addition to the internal evidence already adduced (pp. 170, 173) in 
favour of our fundamental position, that the miracle of the Five Thousand 
was wrought when the Last Passover was nigh, the following facts deserve 
consideration. 

(1.) At the Feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 19—23) we find our Lord 
referring to the miracle which he had wrought on the Infirm Man at the 
Pool of Bethesda, (ch. v. 1—18,) and to the purpose which the Jewish Rulers 
in consequence formed of‘ taking away his life, in a manner which implies 
that no long period had elapsed since that miracle, and that he had not been 
— at Jerusalem since. That miracle was wrought (ch. v. 2) at a 
“east of the Jews. If, as the advocates for the hypothesis of Four Passovers 
maintain, this festival were a Passover,* then, upon the present arrange- 
ment of the sections of St. John’s Gospel, (upon which the hypothesis is 
founded,) the Pentecost, the Tabernacles, the Passover, and a second Pente- 
cost—an interval of eighteen months—occurred between the cure of the 
Infirm Man, and the period at which our Lord so pointedly referred to it. 
Is it conceivable, that he should not have been publicly at Jerusalem at any 
ove of those festivals? We are, however, without any proof or indication 
that he had been there at all. This is at any rate a creat difficulty on that 
hypothesis, —It presses nearly as much on the hypothesis of Three Passovers, 
agreeably to which, there must have been the Tabernacles, the Passover, 
and the Pentecost, or sixteen mouths, between the miracle and our Lord’s 
reference to it. 

Bot (2) the miracle of the Five Thousand certainly occurred after that 
astonishing series of public teaching and miracles in Galilee, (recorded by 
each of the three first Evangelists,) which followed, in close succession, the 
mpnsonment of the Baptist. Now, is it conceivable that this striking dis- 
play of miraculous power could have preceded the Feast of Tabernacles, 
hey hy - — period we find our Lord's kinsmen exhorting him, 
he =i ong : - really worked miracles, to go and shew himself openly 

? Galilee certainly was at some distance from Jerusalem ; 
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(Capernaum, our Lord’s usual residence, was about seventy miles distant ;) 
but no one could be said, with any appearance of plausibility, to do things 
in secret, who (as St. Matthew states, ch. iv. 23—25) went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and healing all manner of diseases ; whose 
fame went throughout all Syria; and whom great multitudes followed, not 
only from Galilee, but from Jerusalem, and from Judiea, and from beyond 
the Jordan. Indeed, it appears that wherever our Lord went, the Pharisees 
(i.e. the leading men of the sect, some of whom were members of the 
Sanhedrim), were always closely watching him, and doing whatever they 
could to interfere with the execution of his work, and to find some pretext 
for legal measures against him, or some means of destroying his intluence 
with the people: and, on one occasion, (as St. Luke informs us, ch. v. 17,) 
there were Pharisees and Doctors of the Law sitting by, who were come out 
of every town of Galilee and Judea, and from Jerusalem. From the com- 
mencement of our Lord’s public preaching in Galilee, to the last Passover, 
there is no indication in any one of the first three Gospels, of any Festival's 
occurring ; nor, indeed, any interval in which a national festival can suita- 
bly be placed. In examining this point, it should also be borne in mind 
that, both from a principle of duty (Matt. in. 14, and ch. v. 19) and froma 
desire to give no needless offence to the Jews (ch. xvi. 27), our Lord, if he 
had been obliged to absent himself from a national festival, would not have 
kept his Apostles away; and surely some intimation even of his absene 
would have been given. But we do ourselves see abundant reason for the 
conviction, that no national festival intervened between the commencement 
of our Lord’s Public Preaching after the imprisonment of John, and the 
Last Passover. 

If those who have as yet adopted no hypothesis respecting the duration of 
our Lord’s Ministry and the arrangement of its records, attentively examine 
the portion of Matthew’s Gospel beginning with ch, iv. 12, and ending with 
ch. xiv. 14, which must necessarily precede the sixth chapter of John, they 
will not, we believe, deem us unreasonable in maintaining, that nothing 
short of positive, unambiguous evidence should lead the Harmonist to ar- 
range the sixth chapter of St. John before the seventh. There is no such evi 
dence ; and the very nature of a supplementary narrative renders it probable 
that the Apostle would place the portions of his Gospel \if he arranged them 
himself) in the order he found most convenient. From ch. vii. to the 
period of the Resurrection is a series of narratives, all closely connected with 
Jerusalem, and with the purposes of the Jewish Sanhedrim ; and all having 
so intimate a connexion with each other, that if we had ourselves to arrange 
the portions of the Gospel so as to form one book, we should not willingly 
interrupt that connexion, in order to insert the detached document of the sixth 
chapter, respecting a miracle in Galilee.* Besides, that detached document 
has its specitic date; and this would obviate all objection arising from a 
regard to chronological accuracy, and from the desire to shew the true force 
of several expressions in our Lord's discourse at Capernaum, and in the 
Evangelist’s own narration, which accord only with a near approach of the 
period when he was to give himself for the life of the world.’’ That date 
is the near approach of the Passover. Now as the Gospel of John gives 28 
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How close the connexion is, from ch. vii. to ch. xii., may be inferred from the 
Way iv which the transactions at the Tabernacles, and the visit at the Feast of Pe 
dication, are united, in the Public Version, in ch. x., and the raising of Lazarus 
With the Last Passover, in ch. xi. 
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account of two Passovers only, this date would, as a matter of course—no 
hypothesis interfering—refer it to the Crucifixion Passover ; and the narra- 
tive of one of the first three Gospels being known, would have removed all 
doubt, could any have existed; for no one of them gives an account of any 
other. Whatever becomes of the other leading principles of the Arrange- 
ment which will, in a future article, be submitted to our readers, we have a 
full and unhesitating conviction that, eventually, it will, by all competent 
judges, be received asa FACT, that the muracle of the Five Thousand oc- 
curred a short time before the Last Passover. his principle essentially 
affects every other Arrangement, but often repeated and cautious examina- 
tion shews us in it nothing but the characteristics of reality ; and it will be 
found to give consistency and detiniteness to the course of this all-important 
history. 


Before entering further upon the consideration of the peculiar texture of 
each Gospel, as respects the succession of events, we beg the reader’s con- 
sideration of the following Tables, which exhibit the arrangement of the 
events between the Baptism of Christ and his Entry into Jerusalem at the 
Last Passover, as given by Matthew, by Mark, and by Luke. Each Gospel 
is divided into convenient sections, corresponding with those of the other 
Gospels where contained in more than one ; and those of Matthew and Luke 
are numbered—the numbers of each being uniformly placed in the same 
relative position. By consulting the Table for MaTTHEw, it will be seen 
in what order the corresponding sections occur in Luke ;_ by consulting the 
Table for Lukk, it will be seen in what order the corresponding sections 
occur in Matthew: and, in each, to what sections there is nothing corre- 
spondent in the other, Again, the Table for Mark will shew in what order 
his sections occur in Matthew and in Luke. 

Arrangement of the Transactions in our Lord’s Ministry, previously to his 
final Entry into Jerusalem, as given by St. Marruew. 


The Figures denote the Sections into which, for reference, the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke are divided in this Tabular View.) 


Matt, Tuke Matt. Luke 
F The Baptism of Jesus - - 1 15. Matthew’s Feast, &c.- - - 10 
-. lhe Temptation - - - - 2 16. Cure of the Disordered Wo- 

‘. Commencement of Christ’s Met « « ow wpe ee 
Public Preaching in Galilee 17. Raising of Jairus’s Daughter 25 
after the Imprisonment of 18. Restoration of Sight to Two 
John eI ee el one Blind Men - - - - - — 

. Call of Peter, &e. - - - - 6? 19. Cure of Dumb Demoniac - — 
>. First Progress through Gali- 20. Second Progress through Ga- 

de ne ere EU nn 14h, o6 on, nate 

6. Sermon onthe Mount - 14,47 21. Christ instructs and sends 
4 Cureofthe Leper - - - 7 forth the Apostles - - 26, 45 
*. Cure of the Centurion’s Ser- 22. Message of the Baptist and 
9 es Oe Ubi lee eT our Lord’s subsequent Dis- 

“ “ure of Peter’s Wife’s Mo- course- - - - - = = I7 

10 aon, - => = - - = = §& 23. Christ upbraids the Unbeliev- 
ebuke of hesitating Disci- ing Cities - - - - - - 36 

He et. cote ee ee 84 24. Christ's Thanksgiving - - 38 

}9 Gada” of the Tempest - - 22 25. Walk through the Corn-field 11 
7 Bheiaae Demoniacs - - - 23 26. Christ cures the Man with 

MC: e of the Paralytic- - - 8 the Withered Hand, and 
‘ Callof Matthew... - 9 goes tothe Lake - - - 12 
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36. Discourse 


34. Christ walks on the Sea -) - 
35. Miracles in the Land of Gen- 


a eee 
respecting Un- 
washen Hands - 


37. Woman of Sy ropheenicia — - 
38. Miracles near the Lake and 


Feeding of the Four Thou- 
end «- - © - = «= «= 


39, The Pharisees again seek a 
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Mutt. Luke 
Cure of the Blind and Dumb 
Demoniac ; Discourse on 
the Blasphemy of the Spirit 42 
98. The Pharisees demandaSign 43 
29, Christ’s Mother and Brother 
desire to see him - - - 21 
30. Parables of the Sower, Tares, 
Mi<« « = = «2 ww « 
41. Visitto Nazareth - - - - — 
32. Herod, after beheading John, 
hears of Christ - - ~~ - 97 
33. Miracle of the Five Thousand 28 
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Matt. Luke 


sign, and Christ admonishes 
his Disciples - - - . . 
40 Peter’s Confession near Ce. 
sarea Philippi, and Christ's 
Declaration - - - . . 
41. The Transfiguration - . - 
42. Cure of the Epileptic ~~ 
43. Tribute Money ee at 
Capernaum - - — 
44. Christ rebukes the Apostles 
for Ambition- - - - - 
45. Discourse respecting For. 
giveness of Injuries- -  - 
46. Departure into the Perea - 
47. Discourse on Divorees - - 
48. Christ blesses the Children - 
49. The Rich Young Ruler - 
50. Parable of the Householder - 
61. Request of Zebedee’s Wite - 
52. Cure of the Blind Man - - 
53. Entry into Jerusalem before 
the Last Passover - - - 


Arrangement of the same, as given in the Gospel by St. Mark. 
Matt. Luke 


. Commencement of Christ’s 
Public Preaching in Gali- 
a a 

4. Call of Peter, Ke. - -«= © « 
— Demoniac at Capernaum — - 


9. Cure of Peter’s Wife’s Mo- 

ther, and many others -— - 
5. First Progress - - - - « 
7. Cure of Leper- - - - - 
13. Cure of Paralytic - - - - 
14. Call of Matthew - . . - 
15 got the. s Feast, &c. - 


25. Walk through the C orn- field 
26. Cure of the Man with the 
Withered Hand, &e. - - 
Selection of the Ap ostles - + 
Blind and Dumb Demoniae, 
= s a & » » 
29. Christ's Motherand Dréthren 
desire to seehim - « 


27. 


30. Parables of the Sow er, Ac, 20, 


TF Sulling of the Tempest b ‘» 
12. Cure of Gadarene Demoniac 
16. Cure of the Disordered W O- 

mae 8 «6 ° 
17. Raising of Jairus’s Daughter 
31. Visitto Nazareth - . 2. . 
21. Instructs and sends out the 

ROOM. se a x 


Matt. Luke 
I. The Baptism of Jesus - - 1 
. The Temptation -  - « 


2 
52 
9 


23 


24 
Or 


26, 45 





32. Herod, after beheading John, 
hears of Christ - - - - 

33. Return of the Apostles and 
Miracle of the Five Thou- 

sand <« « « . 

34. Christ walks on the Sea - - 
35. Miracles in the Land of Gen- 
mesaret- - *« = +: * 

36. Discourse respecting Un- 
washen Hands - - - + 

37. Woman of Syropheenic ja - 
38. Miracles near the Lake and 
Feeding of the Four Thou- 

ae’ is es ek So ee 

39. Pharisees seek a Sign, &c. - 
— Cure of the Blind Man near 
Bethsuida - - - - °° 

M4 Peter's Confession, &e. - - 
. The Transfiguration - - * 
is Cure of the E pileptic - oe 
44. Christ rebukes the aes 
= Departure into the Perea - 
. Discourse on Divorces - * 

nf Christ blesses the Children - 
49. The Rich Young Ruler - * 
51. Request of Zebedee’s Wife - 
52. Cure of Blind Bartimeus  - 
53. Entry into Jerusalem - - 
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Arrangement of the same, as given in the Gospel by St. Luke. 


Matt. , ; Luke 
|. Baptism of Christ, with the 
Genealogy - - - - ° J 
9 The Temptation - - - - 2 
— Returns to Galilee and visits 
Nazareth - - - - - - 3 
— Demoniac at Capernaum - 4 
9. Cure of Peter’s Wife’s Mo- 
ther and many others - - 9 
4? Miraculous Draughtof Fishes — 6 
7. Cure of the Leper- - - - 7 
13. Cure of the Paralytic- - - 8 
14. Callof Matthew - - - - 9 
15. Matthew’s Feast, &e.- - - 10 
95. Walk through the Corn-fields 11 
2, Cure of the Man with the 
Withered Hand - - - - 12 
— Selection of the Apostles, 
and Cure of great Numbers = 13 
6 Sermon on the Mount - - = 1|4 
s, Cure of the Centurion’s Ser- 
vant -« - = = «© « « 4|§ 
— Widow’s Sonat Nain - - 16 
22, Message to the Baptist, &e.- 17 
— Christ anointed at the House 
of Simon the Pharisee - - 18 
20? A Progress through Galilee- 19 
30. Parable of the Sower - - - 2O 
29, Christ’s Mother and Brethren 
desire to see him - - - @l 
Il. Stilling of the Tempest - - 22 
2. Gadarene Demoniaets- - - 23 
16, Cure of the Disordered Wo- 
ae eae Se a oe 
17. Raising of Jairus’s Daughter 25 
21. Mission of the Apostles - - 26 
32. Herod hears of Christ - + 27 
43. Miracle of the Five Thousand 28 
40, Peter’s Confession, &e. - = 29 
41. The Transfiguration - - + 30 
42. Cure of the Epileptic. - - 6 
4, Christ rebukes the Apostles 32 
— Christ, going to Jerusalem, 
refused reception in Sama- 
Me ae ks Sw oe SS 
10. Rebuke to hesitating Disci- 
taxes wn Ss ow 
a Mission of the Seventy - - 35 
23. Christ upbraids the Cities - 36 
me —e of the Seventy nm « 82 
“4, — s Thanksgiving - - 38 
— Farable of Good Samaritan - 39 
_ Visit to Martha and Mary - 40 
— Christ instructs the Disciples 
» Sih peter Prayer - - = 4] 
rh The and Dumb Demoniac — 42 
~°. The Pharisees demanda Sign 43 


Matt Luke 
— Ata Pharisee’s Table, Christ 
reproves the Scribes and 
harisees - - - - = = 44 
2}. Discourse to the Apostles - 45 
— Discourse on Covetousness - 46 
6. Part of the Sermon on the 
Mount- - © © © « « 4 
* Miscellaneous Admonitions 
on Watehtfulness, Xe. - - 48 
— Respecting the Galileans slain 
by Herod - - - - - - 49 
— Parable of the Barren Fig- 
Treet - - « © © = « @& 
— Cure of the Infirm Woman - 51 
30. Parables of the Mustard Seed, 
Bein © «ws os wo ss o 
— Reply to the Inquiry, ‘f Are 
there few that be saved?” - 53 
— Christ told that Herod sought 
tokillhim - - - « - 
— Miracle and Discourses at 
the House of a Chief Pha- 
risee - - = « = «= = §&D 
— Discourses to the Multitude 
on Counting the Cost - - 56 
— Parables encouraging Peni- 
tence: ch. xv. - - + - 57 
— The Unjust Steward - - - 58 
— The Rich Man and Lazarus 59 
— Instructions to the Disciples, 
on Forgiveness, Faith, and 
Humility - - - - - - 60 
— Cure of the Ten Lepers - - 61 
— The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with Observation: see 


ah | a 
— The Unjust Judge - - - 68 
— The Pharisee aud the Publi- 


an we ew Aletha Be 
48. Christ blesses the Children - 65 
49. The Rich Young Ruler - - 66 
52. Near Jericho cures a Blind 

Man - - = - = = = 6] 
— Visitto Zaccheus- - - - 68 
— Parable of the Ten Pounds - 69 
53. Entry into Jerusalem - - 70 


* The greater part found in different 
portions of Matthew's Gospel, ch. xxiv. 
Kc. 

+ The expression ‘ three years,’’ in 
Luke xiii. 7, has been supposed to refer 
to the duration of our Lord’s Ministry : 
it may as well refer to the three great 
festivals at which our Lord had already 
offered the Jews the means of salvation. 
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It will at once be evident that the arrangement of events by Matthew, and 
the arrangement by Luke, cannot both be in the order of time; that from 
the miracle of the Five Thousand (Matt. §. 35) the arrangement and the 
substance of Mark’s Gospel accords with Matthew's; and that before that 
period the arrangement of events in Mark closely accords with that in Luke, 
while, nearly in the same degree with Luke’s, it leaves that of Mathew, 
We have nothing but internal evidence, and the consideration of the respec. 
tive circumstances of the Evangelists, to guide us in the choice of our general 
authority for determining the succession of events. ; 

Partly from the expression employed by Luke (ch, i. 3) declaring his pur- 
pose to write to Theophilus in order, xaSeEnc, and partly from the exclusive 
accordance of Mark’s arrangement of events with his, in the portion of the 
history preceding the miracle of the Five Thousand, most Harmonists, it ap- 
pears, have fixed upon Luke’s arrangement as their basis. It is admitted 
that this expression im order would be a reasonable ground for adhering 
strictly to his arrangement, if we had no other authority; for the caution, 
skill, and accuracy, displayed in his other admirable Instory, would atford a 
presumption that one possessed of such advantages for knowing the reality of 
things as he had, and endowed with such abilities and judgment, would em- 
ploy that arrangement which was best adapted for his purpose. We might, 

1owever, not have seen reason for the assured belief that the order he pro- 
posed to follow was the order of time, or that, in the circumstances in which 
he compiled his Gospel, he could always have attained it. ‘To supernatural 
aid he lays no claim; and till some evidence is given besides theological hy- 
pothesis, we shall not hamper ourselves with the opinion that either he or 
any other of the sacred historians had such aid in the recording of facts. It 
not, it is reasonable, & priori, to expect a greater accordance with the order 
of time in that Evangelist who was a personal witness of the history he re- 
records, ‘St. Matthew (says Sir Isaac Newton) was an eye-witness of what 
he relates, and so tells all things in due order of time, which St. Mark and 
St. Luke do not.’’* More complete and detailed examination, however, 
might have led our great philosopher to make a less unqualified statement; 
but the general principle is a solid one, and deserves our adhesion, unless 
cause be shewn to the contrary. It might have been the fact, as Mr. Veyste 
maintains,t that St. Matthew intentionally departed from the order of teme 10 
give his Gospel a more forcible bearing on the great purpose of it; but 
while we admit the possibility of this, we must add, that we see abundant 
reason to conclude that he did not knowingly depart from the order of time, 
in some cases where his arrangement entirely differs from that of Mark and 
Luke. For instance—he could not have placed the cure of the Leper i 
mediately after the sermon on the mount, when he knew that it occurred a 
a ditlerent period, merely for the sake of argument, and at the same time 


ncn aa 


* See Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. I. Trauslator’s Notes, p. 10. 

t Iu pp. 74—78 of his “ Examination of Mr. Marsh’s Hypothesis respectivg the 
Origin of our three first Canonical Gospels.’” We do not Know whether this able 
treatise has undergone the critical scrutiny of the Bishop of Peterborough ; but we 
think that Mr. Veysie gave him abundant reason cither for refuting him or for 
abandoning his own Hypothesis; for he has shewn that it neglected various OP- 
posing phenomena. We recommend the cautious and generally judicious investiga 
tions of the Examination to all of our readers who study the Hypothesis On ate 
cent review of the former we were interested in perceiviug how nearly we had come 
by independent study, to the same general couclusiups with Mr. Veysie ou the or 
ginal sources of the first three Gospels, 
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have so connected it with the descent from the mountain and the entrance 
into Capernaum, that no reader of his Gospel alone could come to any other 
conclusion than that it took place between those occurrences : nor could he 
have connected the application of Jairus with the feast at his own house, if 
he knew that it occurred, as St. Luke has placed it, at a very different time, 
after the Message of John, and the Parable of the Sower, &c. ‘The supposed 
system of arrangement might be well adapted to his object; but he could 
not have carried it so far as to sacrifice historical trath to it. 

Where the relation of subject matter, or the real connexion of events with 
others not in close succession, or the want of connexion with those exactly 
contemporaneous, or uncertainty as to the actual time of occurrence, render- 
ed arrangement by the order of time less convenient, or less useful, than by 
some other principle, there was nothing to prevent a faithful and accurately- 
informed historian of our Lord’s ministry from departing from the order of 
time, provided he did not professedly unite the events together as occurring 
in Close succession. 

It deserves consideration that the constantly occupied period which St. 
Matthew records in the portion (§ 3—21), beginning with ch. iv. 12, and 
ending with ch, xi. 1,—including the chief discrepancies in the order of 
time—probably occupied (as we shall hereafter shew more at large) less 
than the interval between the Tabernacles and the Dedication, which was 
about ten or eleven weeks. Now, how extremely difficult must it have been 
—nay, naturally impossible—for any one, not a continual eye-witness, to 
have given a narrative of such a period, in strict chronological order, at the 
distance of thirty years from its occurrence, and after so many other interest- 
ing events: nay, how difticult would it have been for even an eye-witness to 
have done it, unless he had made some records at an earlier period, or had 
satisfied himself with a few prominent facts! It must be recollected, too, 
when appreciating the resources of the Evangelists, that they had no maps, 
no public chronicles, no leading historical events to refer to ; that in the 
period peculiarly in our view, the whole series, though crowded with occur- 
rences, had little necessary connexion, in its several parts, with time and 

place ; and that this little connexion would be likely to fade from the me- 
mory as the distance of time made the facts themselves alone of moment. 

Those who adopt the Hypothesis that one Common Document formed the 
basis of the narrative part of the first three Gospels—whether in the refined 
lorm given it by Bishop Marsh, or in any more satisfactory one, if such 
a be—can scarcely avoid the conclusion, that the accordance between 
Mark and Luke, and their discrepancy from Matthew, so far from being an 
objection to the chronological accuracy of Matthew, favours the supposition 
Markt sone followed the order of time: for why should not he, as well as 
hin nes u — adopted the order of their common document, except 
sre pa : ge, as a personal witness, that it was not ng 
a5 Mr. Veve # be replied that he departed from it for another purpose, suc 

ee ysie supposed, we might repeat the remarks already offered against 
Pposition, 


on us proceed to consider the composition and characteristics of each 
Th » 43 respects the chronology of our Lord’s Ministry. 

s at St. Luke wrote his Gospel without any knowledge of St. Matthew's, 

“aby personal knowledge of the facts recorded, appears to us indisputable 


tr ' ; 
+" his introduction, ch. i. 1—4; and as he must have spent a considera- 
ime in Palestine, during the period of Paul's imprisonment at Caesarea, 
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(A. Dp. S8—60,) preparing for the writing of his Gospel, it is not cred 
that Matthew’s Gospel should have been written before that period, 

The book of Acts was obviously finished after the close of Paul's first in. 
prisonment at Rome (A. D. 61—63); and the introduction leads to the Ope 
nion that his Gospel was not finished long before the book of Acts was com. 
menced, ‘The completion of Luke’s Gospel is therefore, with great probabi- 
lity, placed by Lardner about 63 or 64. If this be correct, the Gospel of 
Matthew could not have been published much earher than 60; and the ine 
ternal evidence would Jead one to place it, with Lardner, about 64. The 
minuteness with which the Apostle records the declarations of Christ respect- 
ing the wickedness of the leading men, and his prophecies respecting the ap- 
proaching ruin of the nation, accords well with the opmion that his Gospel 
was not composed (though various parts were probably written) long before 
the commencement of the Jewish War, which broke out in 66. 

St. Mark’s Gospel could not have been written with a knowledge of Mat- 
thew’s, ‘This does not, indeed, necessarily follow from its abbreviated cha- 
racter, or from its total omission of important parts, particularly of the Sermon 
on the Mount; because Mark might have had in view to make that history 
easily accessible to Grecian or Roman converts, which Matthew obyiousy 
designed, in the first instance, for his own countrymen, and almost certaily 
wrote in their language: even then, however, one would not suppose that 
Mark cou'd have purposely omitted the whole of that inestimable discourse, 
and at the same time recorded the parables of the Sower, &c. But it ts not 
admissible that Mark would have intentionally departed from the order of 
Matthew's Gospel, if he were founding his own upon it; or even if be had 
the advantage of its guidance. In some instances, from his personal ite 
macy with Peter, he would be likely to give circumstances which Matthew 
had not given; and in a few others, to record events in a different order 
from that of Matthew, where they were peculiarly connected with the per- 
sonal history of Peter—as in his first chapter, where he places the cure ol 
Peter’s Wife’s Mother on the sabbath after Peter’s call, whereas Matthew, 
less conversant at that period with the transactions of Christ, places it after 
the first progress through Galilee closed by the Sermon on the Mount, but 
still before his own call. ‘This advantage, however, would not be likely to 
lead to an order so entirely different, in the early part of his Gospel, trom 
that of Matthew, with which, indeed, his own cannot be made to coalesce. 
The then aged Peter was much more likely to furnish vivid impressions ot 
particular transactions (see 2 Peter i, i6—18) than a series, chronologically 
correct, of the whole period; and he would scarcely, at that cistance © 
time, have advised the abandonment of the digested arrangement already 
formed by a fellow-apostle. But, indeed, the supposition that Mark formed 
his Gospel as an abridgment of Matthew, (or, with the knowledge ot My a 
Mr. Greswell strangely maintains, to supply its deficiencies and rectify uls 
transpositions, ) will scarcely be adopted by any one who has studied Lard- 
ner’s careful and accurate investigation of the subject. } 

The Gospel by St. John is so distinct from the others, and is supplied 
with so many definite notes of time, that all we have to do is to determite 
where its separate portions are best interwoven with the narrative denve? 
from the other Gospels.* We have already stated, in p. 171, and in this 
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anicle, all that we at present find requisite respecting the chronology of St. 
John's Gospel ; and we will only add here what respects its supplementary 
character, But for his inestimable record then, we should have known 
nothing of the circumstances connected with the Baptist’s repeated testimony 
to our Lord ; the two miracles at Cana and Capernaum ; the transactions at 
che First Passover, including the conference with Nicodemus ; the conversa- 
den with the Woman of Samaria; the cure of the Infirm Man at the Pool 
of Bethesca, and the important discourse it occasioned, delivered probably 
in the presence of the Sanhedrim; the transactions at the ‘Tabernacles, so 
graphically described by the Apostle, together with the restoration of the 
Lind Man; the transactions at the Feast ot Dedication ; the Resurrection 
of Lazarus; (the Discourse in Capernaum afier the miracle of the Five 
Thousand ;) the Washing of the Aposiles’ feet ; the Discourses of our Lord 
atthe Last Supper, and his subsequent Prayer ; various interesting parti- 
culars connected wiih the Trial, Crucifixion, aud Resurrection of Christ ; 
aud the subsequent circumstances at the Lake of Galilee, respecting Peter 
and John. ‘This enumeration will recall abundant proof that the Gospel of 
John is peculiarly rich in those discourses and works of Christ which dis- 
play at ouce the source, and the greatness and extent, of his power and au- 
thority ; which shew the spiritual union between himself, his Father, and his 
disciples ; and which introduce, so to speak, ito the interior of Christian 
fath. ‘The enumeration also gives abundant proof, that 1 was clearly St. 
John's object to make his records supplementary to some existing narrative ; 
and considering that John himself wrote his Gospel at Ephesus, (probably 
not long before the destruction of Jerusalem,) and that Luke’s Gospel was, 
from the circumstances of its origin and design, and of iis author, most 
likely to be early known in that region, it does not appear unreasonable to 
suppose that Luke’s Gospel was that other narrative. On this conjecture, 
however, we lay no stress; nor do we expect to draw from it any infer- 
ences: but it would explain why John not only records the discourse of 
Christ at Capernaum, but also the preceding miracle. (Comp. Luke ix. 10 
—17, with John vi, 1—21.) 

One thing is certain, that Luke’s Gospel was written for the instruction of 
aman of eminence, who, without doubt, was a Gentile convert ;* and the 
third of our ‘Tables will shew bow rich it is, not only in matter which it has, 
i part, in common with Matthew, but also in interesting facts, and espe- 
cially in parables, which it contains exclusively. It 1s further clear, that 
Luke purposed to give Theophilus a regularly arranged account of all that 
he had learnt respecting the words and actions of Christ through his ac- 
quaintance with Apostles and other personal witnesses, and by his own dili- 
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III. p. 59,) falls into the error of representing the first six chapters as relating to a 
period preceding that with which Matthew, &c., began their account of Christ’s mi- 
mee though ch. vi. relates the miracle of the Five ‘Nhousand. 

_ Suppose we had possessed no. other instructions in the Gospel than the two 
histories of St. Luke—is there room for doubt, when we covsider the purpose for 
Which they were written, that we should have had all necessary guidance as to the 
batare and the requirements of the Christian dispensation—as to its faith and duty ? 
in eg cannot be far wrong, if he believes, re specting Christ aud his salva- 
the eu a Luke, the companion of Paul, communicated to his friend couceruing 
roth a = sa and the exaltation of our Lord, and concerning the aap 
Cont’. - yt ie Apostles when teaching the Gospel among Jews and among ¢t ve 

‘ntles : nov need he be afraid of the decision of his Judge, if he have made the 
“Prial instractions coutained in those two invaluable records his habitual guide, 
‘0 heart aud in life. 
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gent inquiries in Galilee and the Perea, to which regions alone, for obvious 
reasons, his opportunities of investigation would be likely to extend, That 
arrangement would naturally be framed in the order of time, as far as he had 
a clear and decided knowledge of it; but in his circumstances it would be 
impossible but that (even if he considered the order of time as of great mo- 
ment) he must often be satisfied with other principles of connexion, such as 
those of subject, and of cause and effect. Not unfrequently, too, as respects 
the words of Christ, he could only have possessed some of the many precious 
records which the disciples must, in various places, have made of sayings 
that, at different times, they had heard from his own lips, or which they 
had heard retraced together, though not originally so delivered, in the dis- 
courses of the Apostles or of the Seventy. ‘That this view of the matter ac- 
cords not only with the actual phenomena of the Gospel by Luke, but also 
with the circumstances in which we have, historically, reason to believe he 
did actually compile his Gospel, 1s a corroborative evidence for its genuine- 
ness, and, consequently, for its credibility. No person, not circumstanced 


as we have abundant reason from the introduction to the Gospel, and from 


the book of Acts, to suppose that Luke was, could have framed a Record 
like that which we owe, under the blessing of God, to his faithful, intelligent, 
and zealous inquiries. 

Few persons, we apprehend, going to the Gospel of Luke without any 
critical inferences from the expression ca®ekys, in order, in a reqular serves, 
and without any impressions from the assertions of critics, would infer from 
the Gospel itself that Luke did write in strict chronological order : it does 
not present those specifications as to time and place, which in regular annals 
we might reasonably expect to find, and which St. Luke does give us when 
he knew them, e. g. in ch. ii. 1, 2, vi. 1, ix. 51. We know from St. Mat- 
thew, the place where the paralytic was cured, viz. Capernaum ; and we 
know also that it was on Christ’s return from the cure of the Gadarene de- 
moniacs, and just before he was himself called to attend our Lord’s ministry; 
but Luke, though he mentions circumstances which Matthew does not, 
speaks of it (ch. v. 17) as being ‘* on a certain day,’’ and gives no clue to 
the place where it was taught: and the attentive reader will find several 
other similar indications of his not possessing all the information as to time 
and place which we can derive from the other Gospels ; though, on the 
other hand, in some instances he supplies us, from personal witnesses, with 
more definite specification than the others give. But whatever doubt may be 
felt on this point respecting the former part of his records of Christ's Minis- 
iry, It is, we conceive, impossible to form any arrangement of the portion 
between ch. x. 57, and xviii. 15, (i. e. between our Lord’s quitting Galilee, 
and his near approach to Judza,) which can accord with the order of time. 
For the present we will only observe, (1) that on that journey he could not 
have taught his disciples the brief prayer recorded in Luke xi.,* nor could 
they have a for such instructions after the Discourse on the Mount; 
and (2) our Lord could not, during that journey, have sent forth the Seventy, 
and received them back from their mission. 


® See the we : , an 
See the true reading in Griesbach, or in our present volume, p. 37. 
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CITY MISSIONS. 


How much justice 1s there in the reproach that, however vehement in 
defence of their opimons, Unitarians are inert im the application of those 
principles which they call life-giving? How far is it true that we do not 
consider it a primary duty to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and to give the gospel to the poor? Now is the time to an- 
swer these long-agitated questions, which admit of none but a practical an- 
swer. That some among us are not obnoxious to such reproach 1s proved 
by the sieps which have been already taken to establish City Missions. With 
tle Unitarian body at large it rests to justify the cause in England, as it has 
been justified in America. The resolutions of the Unitarian Association 
Committee, which we subjoin, will explain the objects of this new institu- 
tion; and the extracts from the reports of Dr. Tuckerman explain the modes 
in which those objects may be best effected. A selection only from the latter 
is here offered, from which enough may be gathered to stimulate us to learn 
the rest by experience. If these fail to stir us up, there is little hope that 
any quantity of testimony, any urgency of suggestion, can be of any avail. 


* Extracts from the Minutes of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, relative to the subject of City Missions, on the Plan 
and for Purposes similar to those detailed in the Reports of the Rev, Dr. 
Zuckerman, of Boston, U.S. 


“The Committee having, in obedience to the directions of the General 
Meeting held at Manchester on the 17th of June 1830, inquired into the na- 
ture and design of the Missions referred to in the resolutions passed at that 
Meeting, and being strongly impressed with the true benevolence of the plan, 
and with the great good that may be accomplished, 

* Resolve, 

“That the establishment of City Missions in the Metropolis and other 
large towns in this country be recommended to the next General Meeting of 
this Association. 

“That, for the information of members of the Association, and of sup- 
porters of every good work, such extracts be made from Dr. ‘Tuckerman’s 
Reports and Correspondence as will fully explain the nature and design of 
these Missions, and that those extracts be printed and circulated wherever 
they are likely to be of service. 

_ “That, as the present disposable funds of the Association are altogether 
inadequate to the support even of a single Mission by way of example, an 
appeal be made to the public for pecuniary aid. 

7. I hat, should such an increase to the funds of the Association be obtained 
as will justify the attempt, and the General Meeting sanction the undertaking 
of one or more Missions, the duties of the Domestic Missionary may be 
thus defined : 

“To seek out and visit the poor and ignorant at their own habitations, 

and to communicate to them moral and religious instruction, avoiding 

F theological controversy and sectarian opinions ;— 

lo select for this purpose individuals and families not connected with 
any congregation, nor already receiving visits for the like objects from 

- Missionaries employed by other denominations of Christians ;— 

lo act as the almoner of the charity of individuals and congregations ; 

and, by the relief of distress, the introduction of destitute children into 

schools, and similar means, to alleviate wretchedness, and promote the 
_ £omtort and improvement of the poor ;— 

lo keep a journal of his proceedings, which shall be from time to time 
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submitted to the Committee, stating the names and addresses of the per- 
sons or families under his superintendence—the nuwhber of his visits to 
them—the subjects of the conversations, and the apparent results;— 
“To prepare and deliver to the Committee at stated periods a digested 
Report of all his proceedings. . 
“That the Salary of the Domestic Missionary be paid out of the funds of 
the Association, but that his poor’s purse be supplied by individual Donations, 


** Extracts from the Reports of the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, the Boston Domestic 
Missionary, to the American Uniturian Association, 
‘* From the First Semi-annual Report of the Second Year. Boston, United States, 
1828. 

‘It is incidental to the very nature of a City, that it should collect within 
itself great numbers of those who are dependent for their daily bread upon 
their daily labour. The demand for labourers in a City, considered, as it 
always will be, in connexion with the facilities which a City atfords for as. 
sociation with many of the same class, and with the hope, often a very delu- 
sive one, of opportunities of more constant employment and of better wages 
than can be obtained in the country, will secure a supply far beyond what will 
he required, in all the departments of the service for which labourers are 
wanted. Some, also, will be brought into a city by the hope of living in it in 
unchecked indolence and beggary; and some, that they may here more se- 
curely indulge in vice, and support themselves by crime. From these and 
other causes, there always has been, and there always will be, a very large 
number in cities who are very poor; who will feel, as it is not felt, because it 
is not so manifest, in the country, how wide is the distinction of ¢heir condi- 
tion from that of the rich; and who either cannot, from feebleness, or sick- 
ness, or the want of suitable apparel, unite with us in worship in our churches; 
or, from pride, or the influence of passions and habits not more commenda- 
ble, wild not join with us in our public religious exercises. The question, 
then, arises, and it is a very solemn one, What are our duties in regard to the 
moral, the spiritual wants, of this very large class of our fellow-beings around 
us? If we have the means, to a very great extent at least, of meeting and 
supplying these wants, of rescuing many, who are very near to us, On our 
right hand and on our left, from the degradation, and misery, and ruin ot 
sin—of sending to very many, who otherwise will not have them, the regene- 
rating instructions and excitements, the supports and consolations, of our 
religion; I would ask, is our worship, or are our offerings to God in our 
churches what they should be, while we are there blessing him for that dis- 
paaeee of his grace and truth which he has given to us by his Son, which, 
kowever, We are ourselves withholding from multitudes who can receive them 
only through our Christian sympathy. and benevolence? To my mind, it is 
as plainly the will of God that there should be a permanent ministry for the 
poor of cities—a distinct ministry for the special purpose of the poor, as It 18 
that we, who are not poor, should meet together to worship him. ‘This is the 
seatinent which T now wish to bring before the opulent, the pious, and the 
charitable of our city. There must be a ministry at large sor the poor y 
cities ; and the number to be employed in this mmnistry must be determined 
fy the numbers in a city which cannot be brought under the pastoral charge 
if the ministers of its churches. Bear with me while I offer, in as few words 
as I can, the character of the service for which this ministry is required. 

* T will ask you to suppose the city to be divided into quarters, and that, 18 
one of these quarters, a Minister at large has entered upon the duties of his 
ottice He is, of course, to become acquainted with every family in it W hich 
Is not regularly visited by some minister of a church, and he is to feel that 
each of these families is committed to his pastoral charge. His first object 
is their religious instruction, in order to their eternal salvation. 

Look, then, at the work of the religious instruction of this class of the 
poor. What is required for it? What is to be anticipated from it? 
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Here permit me to remark, that the hope of rescuing a fellow-creature 
from sin and misery is never to be given up while God shall continue to spare 
him. The most depraved and debased Being in society, who has apparently 
east off all fear alike of God and of man, is to be an object of strong com- 

assion and interest. Nor is the repeated failure of endeavours for his reco- 
very to justify discouragement. I have seen cases of apparent total depravity, 
a more intimate acquaintance with which has brought to my knowledge some 
spring of feeling, or of desire in the soul, which, with God’s blessing on the 
labour of cleansing it from its defilements, has sent forth the sweet waters of 
virtue and peace. | have even seen him who was habitually profane and in- 
temperate, a most wicked and cruel child, husband, and father, and early 
broken down, and apparently brought near the grave, by his irregular and 
abandoned life, restored to health through the means by which he was re- 
stored to virtue; restored to his mother, his wife, and his children, to whom 
he had been lost, as far as respects all that is interesting and happy in these 
relations ; and, by penitence and prayer, as I believe, recovered to God and 
to the hopes of the life to come. Let the Minister at large, then, feel, that 
in every family in his department which is unprovided with a Christian pastor 
and teacher, and which will accept his services, he is to be a pastor and a 
teacher. He will have families in his charge, the parents of which were reli- 
giously educated, and began their married life with an intention to maintain 
domestic order and a due observance of the Lord’s-day. But they began life 
with little or no preparation for any emergence which would call for any ex- 
traordinary expense. The necessity of extraordinary expense was, however, 
soon occasioned by sickness ; and in this time of difficulty one small debt was 
contracted, and then another; and then the harassed mind sought a refuge 
from its troubles in intemperance, and in vicious company; and then came 
the necessity of frequent removals from one place to another. He will find 
some who, under the pressure of great embarrassments, have struggled hard 
to maintain their principles as Men and Christians ; and others, who are but 
just beginning to feel strongly the perplexities and exposures which have 
brought many to ruin, and who, by affectionate advice and a little timely and 
judicious assistance, may be saved from falling. He will find that, in some 
of the families in which there is an intemperate husband, there is a well- 
principled and virtuous wife and mother, who is silently enduring and pati- 
ently striving in the care and for the education of her children. And he will 
find widows with young children whom they cannot leave on Sunday; and 
aged and feeble families, to which, if the Gospel is to be preached, it must 
be in the apartments in which they live, and from house to house. In taking 
upon himself the charge of these classes of the poor, it should be a primary 
object of a Minister at large to bring as many as is possible of them into 
a connexion with the religious societies of the city. And happy will it be if 
he can go forth among them for this object without any of the spirit of sec- 
tarism. Strongly as | am attached to what / think to be the great doctrines 
of Christianity,—and they are the life-spring of my soul,—I ba not hesitate, 
when I find a decided preference for a church of other sentiments than those 
which I receive, to recommend a connexion with that church to all who ex- 
thay this preference, as a very important means of their improvement and 
lappiness. IT find my own views of our religion, indeed, to be very accepta- 
ble among the intelligent and serious of the poor. But I feel that a great 
good has been obtained by every instance in which a family is linked with 
almost any of our religious societies —The Minister at large should conse- 
Crate to the Poor his strength and his life Nor do I doubt whether he will 
find enough of ignorance, and vice, and suffering, to task a// his faculties, and 
to require ail his time. Let him, from day to day, and, if he have strength 
for it, from morning till night of every day, be passing from house to house 

Let him make his presence welcome by the affectionate interest which he feels 
oo manifests for the welfare and happiness of those whom he visits. And 
et them find in him a religious teacher and pastor who is willing to listen 
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to their doubts, and diftliculties, and sufferings; who can kindly encourage 
or rebuke, or advise them ; who prays with them, and helps them to pray ihe 
themselves ; and who has aided them in being happier, by aiding therm jy 
being better than they were; and he will be cordially welcomed as often as 
he may visit them. He may, indeed, in many cases, feel strong doubts of 
the usefulness of his labours. But he will also see precious fruits of them, 
Nor, painful as are some of the scenes through which he must pass, and try. 
ing as are some of the circumstances that must occur in this ministry, do | 
believe that there is a department of the sacred office that is either more use. 
ful than this, or one that will yield greater satisfactions than will be found 
by him who heartily engages in it—Pp. 5—11. 

“ The second object of this service is the assistance of parents in the educa- 
tion and the care of their children. 

“It should be an aim of the Minister at large to know all the children in 
every family of the district in which he makes his pastoral visits. ‘The chil. 
dren will also know him as the friend and religious teacher of their parents; 
and his influence in this character will be felt. He will also have the power, 
and it will be Anown that he has it, and that, if it be necessary, he will use 
it, to bring the child who will neither yield to command nor to persuasion, 
under an authority to which he must submit. Suppose him, then, as he 
passes from house to house, to be as regular in his inquiries respecting the 
children as he is respecting the spiritual interests of their parents. He will 
find some parents whe feel but little interest in the character or conduct of 
their children. But he will find also broken-hearted mothers, whose tears 
and sobs will awaken his strongest sympathy, and by whom the offer of his 
aid in rescuing their children from sin and destruction will be received with 
a gratitude which is to be fully conceived only by him who has witnessed it. 
He will find children who are kept from school by the want of books, with 
which their parents cannot supply them ; and others, by the want of clothes. 
He will find some who are kept at home in the winter to gather chips, or to 
beg; and others, between the ages of nine and fourteen, who are much of 
their time employed as errand boys in shops and offices, and on whose wages 
the parent, or the parents,depend perhaps for the payment of the rent of their 
rooms, but who are yet often at home in idleness, and exposed to the most 
vicious influences. And he will find truant boys whom their parents cannot 
keep at school; profane and quarrelsome boys, the great annoyance of the 
neighbourhood in which they live ; boys who have made some advances in the 
arts of petty pilfering ; and even lads who have begun the guilty indulgence, 
in which, if they are not soon arrested, they will sink into the debasement 
of early confirmed intemperance. It will not, therefore, I think, be doubted 
whether the Minister be suitably employed, and well employed, in the work 
of putting as many as may be possible of these children into a school, and of 
maintaining an oversight of those whom he has placed there, that he may be 
sure of their faithful attendance. Or, where there are those who scott at 
parental controul, and whose vicious example exposes others to corrupuon 
and ruin, let the parent be assisted to find masters for them whom they dare 
not disobey, or to place them in the school of reformation at South Boston. 
Che dificulties are neither few nor small which will sometimes arise in the 
discharge of this part of a Minister’s duty; but its compensations will also 
be great, if he shall assuage and even heal the anguish of many a parent’s 
heart; and shall save, as I believe that he may, many children not only from 
ignorance, but from moral death. : 

‘In the third and last department of the duties of a Minister at large, | 
would include all those acts and offices by which he may relieve the poor? 
their immediate and most pressing necessities, or aid them in the improve- 
ment of their temporal condition. Here I am aware that an objection may 
arise in the minds of some, who may otherwise view with favour the cause 
which I am leading, The charity of a Minister, it may be said, and has 
been said, will lead to pretensions of piety, and to base hypocrisy, as a means 
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of supplying the wants of those who, if they were but truly virtuous, might 
support themselves and their families by their own industry. And full well, 
se te do I know how manifold are the evils of an indiscriminate charity. 
But is a Minister less able than are others to detect the pretensions of hy- 
pocrisy? I appeal to common sense, whether an experienced Giver, if in 
other respects his judgment may be trusted, will not probably be the best 
Giver; and whether any one can have better advantages for a knowledge of 
the actual characters, capabilities, and necessities of the poor, than one who, 
allowing him to be an ordinarily sensible and practical man, is constantly 
visiting in their families, hearing their reports of one another, and is never 
willingly absent from any, longer than ten days or a fortnight? It is known 
to many of the Poor whom I visit that I act as the Almoner of some of my 
friends. But it is quite as well known to them that I will not, in any way, 
minister to their vices. I must, indeed, in this office, either impoverish 
myself, or have my poor’s purse supplied by others; for I cannot daily, and 
from morning till night, be passing from one to another of the abodes of 
sickness and want, and witness distress which it would be cruel not to en- 
deavour to relieve, and pray with and for these suffering families, and leave 
with them nothing but my advice and exhortations and prayers. I cannot 
say to virtuous and industrious Widows, whose whole earnings of the week 
will barely pay their rent, and who sometimes cannot obtain the employment 
hy which they may earn a shilling, but who yet have children who look to 
them for bread; or to the aged poor; or to the feeble and sick poor, who 
are but partially covered from the cold, and who are without fuel and without 
food,—-‘ Be ye warmed, and fed, and clothed,’ while I give them none of 
those things that are needful for the body. 

“ T would, therefore, propose, that the Minister at large be the Almoner of 
those who cannot themselves visit the poor; and that he shall always hold 
himself accountable for the disbursements of his poor’s purse to those who shall 
contribute to the supply of it. He who has not a judgment and caution that 
can be trusted in this work, is not qualified for the office of a Minister to the 
poor. If aman is so easily to be deceived that he is not to be trusted with 
the bestowment of alms, is he fitted, I would ask, to be a spiritual guide ? 

“ But it is not alone by a/ms-giving that he is to seek the immediate and 
the temporal good of those to whom he ministers. He is to be to the poor, 
emphatically, and in all things, a Christian friend. And innumerable are the 
cases in which his advice and personal assistance may do much to save them 
from the dependence on charity. { need not descend to examples.”—Pp. 

—15. 

° Extract Srom a Letter received by the Foreign Secretary of the British and 

Foreign Unitarian Association, from Dr. Tuckerman, dated Boston, Sep- 

tember 18th, 1830. 


“Tecannot tell you how much I was gratified by reading in the account 
which has come to us of the doings of your Association in Manchester, the 
Proposition to establish a permanent Ministry for the poor in the large towns 
in England. To this Ministry I look as the great agency by which, above all 
rth the moral redemption of Cities is to be accomplished. 1n all times, 
a have been the centres of the moral corruption of Countries, and they 

mi Continue so to be, till suitable moral means shall be employed for their 
purification ; and what, I ask, is known of poverty and crime in cities, but 
ry: the records of courts, and prisons, and alms-houses? And what has all 
hich edge. thus obtained done to call forth any thing like the sympathy 

Vhat hes . igion would excite in us for our poor and sinning fellow-beings? 
fg ve been the moral results even of your parliamentary investigations 
by wens wh se pty _ I find no preventive or remedial measure proposed 
i do Fly itic re and Statesmen, other than the question of encouraging 
melt #, and an improvement of the parochial police. You will pardon 

»* Know, when I say, that Iam shocked at once by the levity with which 
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these subjects are often treated in your Newspapers, and harilly less sp 9 
finding men in Parliament, and your authors, looking alone at the surfrce of 
society for the causes and cure of these terrible evils. Poverty and crime arp 
fast outrunning the growth of population in your country, and what are thos 
masses of poor and criminals? Are they not men and women, and childrey, 
moral beings, whose condition is to be improved alone by an improvement of 
their characters; or, in other words, of their moral nature? We may do 
much by neglect or by oppression to make them, to a great extent, a very 
low order of thinking beings; du¢ we cannot altogether undo what God has 
done in giving them the elements of a nature similar to our own; passions, 
appetites, propensities, which, if roused by vengeance and directed to crime, 
may make them instruments of a dreadful retributive justice. The pour, 
unhappily, are generally known only as they are seen in the streets, or in the 
houses in which they are collected that they may be in the charge of overseers, 
or as they are arraigned as culprits. But they should be sought out, and 
known in their miserable homes by those who will visit them, not merely 
once or twice, but often, very often, as their Christian friends. The beggars 
seen in streets, and in courts, and in poor-houses, are the most degraded of 
their class. But there are very large numbers in this class who shun the 
street, and who revolt from the thought of begging, and there are great 
numbers of the poor who are every day in danger of falling into the ranks 
of the debased, from the pressure of wants, a relief of which they know not 
where to seek, and who might be saved from this debasement by the inter- 
vention of Christian sympathy and kindness. A Minister at large for the 
exclusive service of the poor, who will give himself wholly to the work of 
their salvation and happiness, may be the Christian friend of three or four 
hundred families, each of whom he may visit as often as once in three 
weeks, allowing for the extra visits he must make to those who, from sickness 
or other causes, require more frequent attentions from him ; and if he shall 
go to them in the spirit of Christian respect and affection, aware of what be 
might himself have been if he had lived under similar influences, he will find 
within himself the springs of a moral power, which will be eflicient in un- 
numbered cases to which no municipal regulations can be extended. Through 
this ministry, schools may be established for the instruction of the children ot 
the — and poor parents may assemble with their children in the most com- 
modious rooms of some of their own class for social worship and religious 
instruction, and let the Minister he provided with a poor’s purse to which the 
affluent may contribute, and from which he may supply the most pressing 
wants of those, who, if unrelieved, must fall into sin. ‘These Ministers should 
make semi-annual reports to those who patronise and support them ; and 
these reports should embody those facts and observations which will throw 
light upon the questions of the causes of pauperism and crime, and the 
means of their prevention and remedy. In this way I think you may obtain 
new light on these subjects. How, indeed, are the poor to be blessed by the 
gospel, except by its influence on those in the more favoured conditions 6 
life? Are not all our blessings, responsibilities? Tam sick of a nominal and 
party Christianity; I want to see in our class of Christians a great example 
of the humble, pure, generous, self-sacrificing spirit of our Master, a zeal 
for the neglected, the oppressed, the suffering, and even the debased of out 
fellow-creatures. It is easy enough to find Ministers for the rich and power 
ful. Let us endeavour to send out wise and judicious, earnest, but calin, a 
self-denying and devoted men, who will feel’ what should be felt for the poo 
and the criminal. Those whom te cald Criminal, are ofien very fat n- 
guilty in the sight of God than are many who were never arraigned at 4 
muman tribunal Every thing, I am ready to say, depends on the character 
of the men to be employed in this ministry. Do not commit this otfice to 
the raw and undisciplined, nor to the worn-out and broken Clergyman. * 
man who engages in this service should know human nature as well a 
Christianity, should know how to find his way to a rough heart without irti- 
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tating it, and to deal faithfully with a bad heart, without dealing cruelly with 
it, He must know how to inspire the poor with true sentiments of their 
own nature, and with a true sense of the worth of character; he should know 
how to sympathize with human weakness, and how to call forth human 
strength; how to count and to characterize the pulsations of the mind, and, 
like a skilful physician, to direct his attention to the prevailing symptoms of 
moral disease. Do not say that such men are not to be found; let the de- 
mand for them be what it should be, and they w#// be found. T shall hail with 
joy unspeakable the day, should I live to see it, when I shall learn that this 
ministry is well begun in England.’”—Pp. l4—16. 





DR. DODDRIDGE’S CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARY.* 


THE first half of this volume closes the Correspondence of Doddridge, on 
which we have already said enough to shew our opinion of its value. Our 
present concern is with the Diary. 

We were not mistaken in our anticipation that its publication would lay 
open recesses hitherto unexplored of a spirit whose ingenuousness, never 
perhaps surpassed, had to maintain so incessant a struggle with timidity, that 
its inward workings were never so fully revealed to men as those of many a less 
innocent being. Here we have the revelation complete: we mean in the 
union of the Correspondence and Diary ; for heaven forbid that Doddridge 
should be judged by the Diary alone! In it we see how a sensitive consti- 
tution like his, made for perpetual alternations of joy and grief, for transi- 
tions from mirth to meditation, for impassioned love, for devoted general 
benevolence, for a true understanding of the bliss of existence, and for a 
foretaste of the steadfast, substantial enjoyments of a better state, may be 
cramped, may be perverted, may be exasperated by tyrannical restraints, till 
it becomes ferocious in the infliction of self-torture, and all but impious in 
is erroneous estimate of the good and evil that are in the world, It has 
been long enough urged and acknowledged that Duddridge was a bright 
example of the efficacy of religion in stimulating to benevolent exertion, 
and in sanctifying the life. He was such an example; but for the honour 
of true religion it must be further inquired whether his powers were deve- 
loped to the utmost, and whether he enjoyed—whether his heart and mind 
were kept in the peace which passeth understanding. It needs but a glance 
into his Diary to be convinced that it was not so. We find there a paralyz- 
Ing superstition under which his powers languished ; and a harrowing misery 
under which faith could not but faint, and almost expire. Endowed with 
an imagination which should have poised itself on steady wings in an exalted 
region of light and hope, he crouched in the darkness, he grovelled in the 
dust beneath the scourge of a savage theology. The vivid apprehension 
Which should have been clear to discern the workings of God throughout a 
wide range of objects, was directed full upon petty coincidences, till the 
finest sensibilities were placed under the tyranny of the commonest accidents, 
and the pilgrimage from strength to strength was rendered gloomy by the 
shadows of superstition, and retarded by needless fears of the multitude of 
Spectres which haunt such an obscurity. ‘That all things are done by the 
workings of the Divine Spirit, that thoughts pass through the mind of man 
: on glide over the face of the earth, that every dewdrop has its destt- 

on, and every whisper of the breeze its burden of meaning, 1s acknow- 
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ledged by every religious man as amply as by Doddridge; but under none 
but a heart-withering system of theology could such a belief be made the 
instrument of torture like that he groaned under. What must it have been 
to the mind of such an one as Doddridge to believe that he had incurred the 
Divine displeasure by praying too earnestly for the life of his child; and 
that this child was made the instrument of his punishment, directly by her 
own rebuke, and indirectly by her sufferings! 


“God only knows with what earnestness and importunity I prostrated 
myself before him to beg her life, which I would have been willing almost to 
have purchased with my own. When reduced to the lowest degree of lan- 
guishment by a consumption, I could not forbear looking in upon her almost 
every hour. I saw her with the strongest mixture of anguish and delight; 
no chemist ever watched his crucible with greater care when he expected the 
production of the philosopher’s stone, than I watched her in all the various 
turns of her distemper, which at last grew utterly hopeless, and then no lan. 
guage can express the agony into which it threw me. One remarkable cir- 
cumstance I cannot but recollect: in praying most affectionately, perhaps 
too earnestly, for her life, these words came into my mind with great power, 
‘ Speak no more to me of this matter’ YT was unwilling to take them, and 
went into the chamber to see my dear lamb, when instead of receiving me 
with her usual tenderness, she looked upon me with a stern air, and said 
with avery remarkable determination of voice, ‘ 7 have no more to say to 
you,’ and I think from that time, though she lived at least ten days, she sel- 
dom looked upon me with pleasure, or cared to suffer me to come near her. 
But that | might feel all the bitterness of the affliction, Providence so ordered 
it, that I came in when her sharpest agonies were upon her, and those words, 
* O dear, O dear, what shall 1 do?’ rung in my ears for succeeding hours and 
days. But God delivered her; and she without any violent pang in the ar- 
ticle of her dissolution, quietly and sweetly fell asleep, as, I hope, in Jesus, 
about ten at night, I being then at Maidwell. When I came home, my mind 
was under a dark cloud relating to her eternal state; but God was pleased 
graciously to remove it, and gave me comfortable hope, after having felt the 
most heart-rending sorrow.”—P. 361. 

This child, whose eternal state was transiently considered doubtful, was 
seven years old, and so amiable and engaging that she won all hearts. —Was 
Jesus ever heard to say, ** Of such is the kingdom of hell’’ ? 

It is most painful to read the self-reproaches which abound in almost 
every page. The causes of many of them appear to us to be wholly vision- 
ary ; aud where facts are mentioned, such as indolent babits, the indulgence 
of impetuous emotions, and other sins, it is perfectly evident that such faults 
and failings would have been much more readily cured by the stimulus of 
energetic hope than by the depressing torments of fear and remorse. Dod- 
dridge’s theology seemed framed for the express purpose of detaining him or 
dragging him back to the very beginning of a spiritual course ; and when h 
made progress, it was in spite of his creed and not in consequence of it: tt 
was through the power which remained to emancipate himself from the 
bondage of his superstitions, and not because those chains were any thing 
but a hindrance to him. The very office of religion is to lead us on far out 
of the reach of fear and abasement ; to invigorate and not to depress; 1 


. 


bid us rejoice evermore, and never to countenance such despondency as 
here expressed : 


“On the whole, I apprehend my character has risen much of late, and 
stands fairer and brighter than it ever did. But surely if many of those that 
now hold me in the greatest esteem knew what I was in secret, if they b 
seen what the ave of God has seen, with what horror, with what contempt 
would they behold me! I have lived a most trifling, foolish life; have taken 
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little care to dispose my business, to redeem my time, to manage my ex- 
penses. I have been extremely negligent in reading the Scripture, and in 
attending to the exercises of secret devotion. IT have not a heart to lament it. 
The spirit of God has justly deserted me, and left me under the conviction of 
the most aggravated guilt, without the least emotion of tender sorrow. O 
God, I humbly own that thou art just, and wilt be so, if I am hardened in 
this world and condemned in the next.”—P. 286. 


What wonder that there was an indisposition to secret devotion and to 
studying the Scriptures, if the one was to be pervaded with remorse, and the 
other defiled with injurious conceptions of the Giver of grace ? What 
charm can the Scriptures have while they are believed to teach that it may be 
just to harden men in this life, and condemn them to all eternity in the next? 
We will make but one more extract from the copious records of the wearing 
griefs of this gentle, tender-spirited being, who needed and ought to have 
enjoyed the most animating and soothing influences of the gospel to whose 


service he had devoted himself. These records bear a mournful character 
from the first page, with few intermissions, till the last : 


«| |, Notwithstanding all this, my conduct has been very ungrateful and 
thoughtless. I must confess that, in one respect, I have been more cautious 
than usual, for I have read a chapter in the New Testament every morning 
and evening. I have preached several times, and now and then with some 
spirit, though generally ill. But as to keeping up a lively sense of God upon 
my spirit, I must confess that I have exceedingly failed, and that my soul has 
heen strangely sunk into carnality. I am ashamed to think how much I have 
been attached to flesh and sense ; in how irregular a manner I have indulged 
my inclinations and passions ; and how total a neglect there has been of in- 
ward communion with God. Since my return home, I have most shamefully 
trifled away my time by lying in bed by far too late, by meddling with books 
in which T had no concern, by neglecting self-examination, and making pro- 
per memorandums. And even now, in the reflection upon these things, my 
heart is strangely cold and unaffected. The Lord mercifully forgive me, and 
pour forth something of his grieved and forfeited spirit to cause me this day 
to approach him in his worship, and to enjoy communion with him, which is 
a gp he seldom taste, and only know by report and by remembrance.” 


How was it forgotten in the midst of this self-reproach that there is com- 
mumon, close communion, with God in every emotion of joy which attends 
the vicissitudes of sunshine and shade, or echoes the melodies of the groves, 
and in every thrill of gratitude which is excited by domestic endearments 
and social pleasures >? Such emotions, such gratitude, were ever stirring in 
the bosom of Doddridge ; and it was never, therefore, true that he knew 
nothing of communion with God but by report and remembrance. His 
false theology deceived him, by giving him wrong notions of the nature of 
communion with God, 

We have referred to intermissions of his remorse and fear, There are 
such; but they are few, very few ; and they are made up of rapturous 
motions whose very nature is to be transient. We look in vain for the 
record of any one occasion of tranquil enjoyment of religious services. 
We do not, of course, suppose that there never were such. The composed 
Spirit of some of his letters on religious subjects assures us that he found rest 
and peace in his dependence on God : but the private record before us bears 
no traces of such repose. We imagine that he had recourse to his Diary as 
a relief to his excited feelings, and that he was unwilling to disturb his calm 
aa of mind by putting himself under the power of agitating associations. 

‘er words, the substantial goodness of his religion was testified in the 
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actions which he imagined to be the least religious ; and its substantial peace 
experienced when he thought least about it. We, at least, see more of true 
religion in some of his gayest letters to ns young friends than in the following 
retrospections, which it is but justice to extract, after having exhibited some 
of an opposite character : 

“Tn the prayer I had much communion with God, in the sermon little or 
none, but so much in the sacrament that my very heart was almost swallowed 
up. A variety of plain, solid, and natural thoughts sprung in upon my mind 
like water from a fountain, and gave unutterable pleasure. Many of them 
are vanished away, some few remain; the substance of which is as follows.” 
(In all this we sympathize, and would readily approve, if the thoughts were, 
as he says, ‘ plain, solid, and natural ;”’ but none such do we find in the ab- 
stract of his discourse, which is too long to be here given. The sentiments 
are flighty to an extraordinary degree. He goes on,) ‘‘ Such were the 
workings of my heart at this most delightful and edifying ordinance. O! 
that it may not prove only a transient blaze of spirits; but that the happy 
consequences of it may go along with me into all the devotions and all the 
services that lie before me this month, and that I may be prepared for all the 
will of God!”—** This, like yesterday, has been a day of unmerited, un- 
bounded goodness. I can hardly express the sweet communion with God 
which I had in his house and at his table. I had been discoursing on com. 
munion with him, and through grace I have felt it. A sermon composed 
under great deaduess, which when I composed it I thought very meanly of, 
was delivered with great seriousness, spirit, and pleasure. It was tle lan- 
guage not merely of my tongue, but of my heart. I had communion with 
God as my compassionate, wise, almighty, bountiful Friend ; with Christ as 
my atonement, righteousness, intercessor, head, and forerunner ; and adored 
the divine grace for such manifestations to so guilty and wretched a crea- 
ture.’— Pp. 342, 344. 

We have referred to mistaken views of the design of prayer, and, there- 
fore, we are unwilling to pass over this part of our subject without notice : 
but it is one of peculiar delicacy, and one on which we should scarcely have 
ventured to pronounce in the case of such a man as Doddridge, had not our 
astonishment been excited by the record before us of his vestry retirements. 
How such minute considerations of time and circumstance could coexist 
with passionate devotion we can scarcely imagine : and still less what good 
consequences could be expected to arise from communion so pre-arranged, 
and limited, and regulated. Such regulations are the necessary condition at 
present of social worship ; but why they should be brought into arbitrary 
connexion with private devotion, whose very essence is freedom, and how 
any wise man can attempt to determine his own precise state of feeling at 
any future moment,—how he can resolve at what hour to be penitent, at 
what to rejoice for others, at what to mourn for himself, while, at the same 
time, devotion is made professedly to consist in impulses, we do indeed 
wonder. A few words from the Diary will suggest all we would say. Alone 
in the vestry, 


m: Till near one, I addressed myself to God in suitable thanksgivings, hw 
mniliations, and confessions ; then nearly three quarters of an hour was spent 
in prayer for the increase of the church; in pleading many select promises 
before God, and interceding for my brethren and their societies, as well as for 
my own; hor shall it I trust be altogether in vain. Then till twenty @ 
nutes past two, I drew up some maxims agreeably to what I had intended to 
think of in relation to my daily conduct in panied and as to my behaviour #& 
@ husband, father, master, tutor, pastor, and correspondent, and some mis 
cellaneous pat which then I turned into prayer, beseeching of God re- 


solution and prudence ; and concluded by recommending to him the labours 
of to-morrow.”—P, 522. 
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We have not the heart to extract the record of one of these days of retire- 

ment, (dated June Ist, 1751,) which is one of the most afHicting confessions 
we have ever met with. We are glad to see it here, nevertheless ; because 
it affords an unquestionable proof that bodily indisposition was the cause of 
much of the spiritual grief which this pious man experienced. The adhe- 
rents of his theglogy will hasten to cast the burden of his conflicts on the 
eculiarities of his physical constitution ; and it is very true that he was so 
framed as to be naturally indolent, yet excitable, subject to alternate raptures 
and deadness of feeling. What we complain of is, not that Doddridge was 
thus predisposed, but that his religion was one which incessantly aggravated, 
instead of alleviating, these natural evils, When in society, where he was 
exposed to the salutary checks arising from a diversity of opinions and senti- 
ments, the religion of Doddridge exerted its pure and genuine influences. 
He was cheerful as innocent, and dignified as meek : but when removed from 
these restraints, he was wrought upon by the corrupt conceptions which car- 
ried fear and darkness into the deepest recesses of his spirit, or illumined them 
with a fitful and artificial light. Had Doddridge known God only as a tender 
Father, Christ only as his holy and approved messenger, sin and sorrow as 
finite and limited influences, holiness and peace as the natural and ultimate 
elements of being, how serene, how exalted, might have been his mortal 
life! As it was, how was it made up of extremes! Now weak, now 
mighty ; in some things narrow and puerile, in others lofty and enlarged ; 
now in raptures, now on the brink of despair; sometimes commanding our 
reverence, and sometimes pleading for our compassion, This is not what 
life is intended to be ; such is not what the gospel is designed to make us, 
None ever surrendered himself more unconditionally to the workings of the 
Spirit than Doddridge. Alas for him that its operations were disturbed and 
perverted by human intervention ! 

We may say alas! for others also, to judge from the abstracts of his 
devotional services given in his Diary. We have never seen examples of a 
more imaginative and less solid ont profitable style of preaching. Upon 
occasion, no doubt, very strong impressions must have been produced ; but 
there is throughout an assumption of a very excited state of feeling in the 
hearers to begin with ; and of a kind of excitement merely factitious, in 
very many instances. Such preaching is equally unlike the apostolic me- 
thod, to which Doddridge would have done well to refer more frequently ; 
and inapplicable to the spiritual state of men in this or in any other age. 

The Editor of this volume will probably be as vehemently assailed on 
occasion of its appearance as he was when the first came out to scandalize 
so many _ people. We think him perfectly right, however, in presenting 
us with the whole truth, unacceptable as it will be to many, and painful as 
In some respects it must be to all. It is high time that some one should set 
an example of intrepid fidelity in the article of biography ; and in no 
instance could the example be more useful than in the present. No wise 
man will think the worse of Doddridge for any thing he may have said of 
himself. What blame there is lies with his theology : what scandal there is 
rests with those who have hitherto misrepresented him. Doddridge is now 
— to be, not exactly what he was thought to be, but something more. 
le is proved to have quite as strong a right to our admiration ; quite as 
Close a hold on our affections; while to these is added a new and irresistible 
Claim to our compassion and respectful sympathy. 
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Joun Campanus is said to have been the first avowed advocate of the 
Unitarian doctrine among the Reformed. He was a native of Juliers, and 
settled at Wittemberg, A. D. 1528. At first he professed himself a follower 
of Luther; but differing from the great Reformer on the subjects of the Eu- 
charist and the Trinity, he separated from him at the end of two years, and, 
according to Moreri, formed a sect of his own. This statement of Moreri’s, 
however, is not strictly true ; for Campanus, as Mosheim observes, was not 
so far encouraged by the number of his followers, or the indulgence of his 
adversaries, as to be in a condition to form a regular sect. He is said to 
have taught that the Son was inferior to the Father, and that the Holy Ghost 
was not a distinct person ; and the first article of the Augsburg Confession 
is supposed to have been framed with a direct reference to these opinions, 
which Campanus was engaged in propagating at Wittemberg at the very 
time that the Diet was sitting at Augsburg. Melancthon, who was no less 
distinguished by the mildness of his disposition than by his great learning, 
was the author of this Confession, which he contrived to draw up in terms 
as litle offensive to the Roman Catholics as a regard to truth and consistency 
would admit. On its completion, it was submitted to the inspection of some 
Popish divines, by the order of Charles V.; and after they had scrutinized 
its contents, and objected to some of its articles, Melancthon revised it, 
softening down some of its expressions, expunging others, and giving to the 
rest the mildest and most favourable construction which they would bear, 
Such indeed was the anxiety displayed by the Reformed party, on this occa- 
sion, to smooth down the differences which existed between them and their 
Roman Catholic brethren, that they seem almost to have lost sight of the 
grounds upon which they had seceded from the Church of Rome, and to 
have been inveigled into concessions at utter variance with the true Protes- 
tant principle. In accordance with this time-serving spirit, the doctrine 
taught by Campanus was openly condemned, and a formal censure pro- 
nounced upon all who were friendly to its dissemination. ‘The majority of 
those who have written commentaries upon the Confession of Augsburg sup- 
pose that, in the words Damnant Samosatenianos Neotericos, Servetus and 
his followers are the persons denounced ; and this opinion 1s favoured by 
ancient and respectable testimonies. In an anonymous edition of the Augs- 
burg Confession, published at Rostoch as early as the year 1562, the follow 
ing observation is subjoined by way of note upon the words Veteres et Neo- 
tericos : ** Michael Servetus, of Arragon in Spain, who was burnt at Geneva, 
in Savoy, Oct. 17, 1553, has revived in our age the heresy of Paul of Samo- 
sata, by his writings, published in Germany and France.” Melanethon 
himself also, in a conference held at Worms, A. D, 1540, addresses Eccius 
to this effect: “ There is no controversy concerning the first article, in 
which it is evident that our churches have faithfully defended the commonly 
received doctrine, against Servetus and others.” There are nevertheless 
good reasons for supposing that Melancthon, with all his caution, has here 
fallen into a slight anachronism; for at the time that the Confession was 
drawn up, Servetus’s opinions had not been openly promulgated in Germany: 
It seems probable, therefore, that the doctrine in question was that taught by 
Campanus, who was actively employed in disseminating it at Wittemberg, 
before Servetus had published any thing on the subject of the Trinity, 
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at the very time that Melancthon was engaged in framing the Augsburg 
Confession. The extent to which Campanus carried his opinions respecting 
the person of Christ is unknown, Sandhus classes him among the Arians. 
He 1s supposed to have died about the year 1532. 

Claudius Allobrox, or Claude the Savoyard, was a zealous propagator of 
Antitrinitarian sentiments about the year 1530, and is said to have excited 
great commotions in Switzerland and the neighbouring states by his oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. He contended that the Father 
was the only true God, and wholly rejected the doctrine of Three Persons in 
the Godhead. He maintained likewise that the Scriptures had been cor- 
rupted by the orthodox, and suggested that, instead of Ocos qv & Aoyss, the 
word was Gop, (John i, 1,) the Evangelist probably wrote @ccv yy 6 Asyos, 
the word was Gov’s. This conjecture, though by no means destitute of 
plausibility, is wholly unsupported by external evidence. It was revived by 
Samuel Crellius, from whom it is commonly supposed to have originated ; 
but having the authority of no manuscript or version in its favour, it meets 
with few advocates among the Unitarians of the present day. 

While Claudius Allobrox was employed in disseminating the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity in Switezrland and Germany, another able and zealous 
friend of the same cause appeared in the person of Michael Servetus. ‘This 
celebrated Unitarian Confessor was born A. D, 1508, according to some of 
his biographers, at Villanova, a town of Arragon in Spain; according to 
others, at Tudela in Navarre. He received the rudiments of his education at 
a monastery in his native province, after which he devoted himself to the 
study of the law at the University of Toulouse, which was then in deservedly 
high celebrity as a place of education among the members of the legal pro- 
fession. But having heard of the breaking out of the Reformation, he be- 
took himself to the study of the Scriptures, in the perusal of which he found 
many things at variance with the commonly-received faith. ‘This discovery 
had such a powerful effect upon his mind, that he resolved to abandon the 
profession for which his friends had destined him, and devote himself to the 
dissemination of purer views of Christianity. He commenced his labours in 
the South of France; but finding that his efforts were not attended with the 
success which he had anticipated, on account of the opposition of the priest- 
hood in that country, he resolved to proceed to Germany, where greater free- 
dom of opinion was allowed, and where the cause of the Reformation had 
already made considerable progress. Having left Toulouse, therefore, where 
he had been resident about three years, he travelled, by way of Lyons and 
Geneva, to Basil in Switzerland. During his stay at Basil he had several re- 
ligious discussions with (colampadius, in which he argued against the doc- 
trine of two natures in the person of Christ, denied that Jesus pre-existed as 
the Son of God, and contended that the Jewish prophets uniformly speak of 
the Son of God in the future tense. An idle story was raised and propagated 
by the enemies of Servetus, that he visited Africa, and derived his religious 
notions from the Jews and Turks residing in that country: but no one was 
ever able to say whether it was from France or Spain that he passed over 
into Africa, and indeed the whole story was got up in so bungling a manner, 
as to furnish abundant materials for its own refutation. To this disposition, 
on the part of his contemporaries, to rank him among Jews and Mahometans, 
Servetus alludes more than once in his own writings. ‘* Some,’’ says he, 

are scandalized at my calling Christ the prophet. Because they happen 
not themselves to apply to him this epithet, they fancy that all who do so are 
chargeable with Judaism and Mahometanism, regardless of the fact that the 
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Scriptures and ancient writers call him the prophet.” It has been suggested 
that the circumstance of Servetus’s having been born in Spain may have 
given currency to the above rumour, since that country, besides containing 
many persons of the Jewish persuasion, lies directly opposite to the coast of 
Africa, where Mahometanism is the prevailing religion: but it seems far 
more probable that the charge originated in a perversion of passages occur 
ring in Servetus’s own writings, in which he alludes familiarly to the Talmud 
and the Koran, speaks of the doctrine of the Trinity as affording matter for 
derision to the followers of Mahomet, and says that the Jews ridicule the 
folly of the Christians for their belief in this dogma, and are prevented by 
such blasphemies from acknowledging Jesus as the Messiah promised in 
their Law, Servetus left Basil in the year 1530 or 1531; for he found that 
the doctrines which he taught were not more acceptable to the Protestants of 
that city than they had been to the Catholics in the South of France. From 
Basil he proceeded to Strasburg, where he sought an interview with Bucer 
and Capito, who were then residing in that city. Capito, if we may judge 
from the silence of the writers who allude to this imterview, saw little or 
nothing to censure in the opinions of Servetus ; but Bucer appears, from a 
passage in one of Calvin’s letters, to have been completely horror-struck 
when he heard them, and to have publicly declared that the man who could 
hold such opinions deserved to be disembowelled and torn in pieces. Ser- 
vetus’s stay at Strasburg was short. As his usual occupations were entirely 
of a literary nature, and he had no knowledge of the German language, he 
was unable to procure a livelihood in that city, and therefore soon quitted it, 
and returned to Lyons, Up to this period, as we learn from himself, he had 
been somewhat guarded in the dissemination of his opinions ; for he re= 
peatedly declared, in his supplicatory letters to the Senate of Geneva, that his 
religious discussions in Germany were entirely confined to (Ecolampadius, 
Bucer, and Capito. If, however, we are to give credit to Zeltner, Spanheim, 
and Beza, he was actively employed in diffusing his sentiments in France as 
early as the year 1523, But at that time he was a boy of fourteen years of 
age, and it is scarcely credible that he should have commenced the oftice of 
Reformer at so early a period of life as this. Bullinger fixes the time of his 
first appearance as an avowed opponent of the doctrine of the Trimty hve 
years later: but he also seems to have fallen into an error, for Servetuss 
work De Trinitatis Erroribus was not published till 1531, and before this 
time all that he had advanced upon the subject was in the way either of cor- 
respondence or of private conversation with literary men. Before Servetus 
left, Basil he consigned the above-mentioned work to the hands of Conrad 
Russ, the printer, with a view to its publication ; but Russ, not being able to 
elude the vigilance of the Swiss clergy, sent the manuscript to Hagenau 1 
Alsace, where it was printed under the immediate superintendence of its au- 
thor, who had removed to Strasburg for that purpose. It found a ready a 

quick sale, and was perused and approved by immense numbers, particularly 
in Germany. The majority of Christians, however, as might have been an- 
ticipated, joined in its condemnation. The leaders among the Reformed 
party i Switzerland were extremely apprehensive that its appearance might 
prejudice the cause of Luther and his associates in the eyes of the Christian 
world, which induced (Ecolampadius to request that Bucer would write 0 
the great Reformer, and say that the work had been surreptitiously publis 

ed. It was suppressed at Ratisbon, A, D, 1532; and Ccolampadius, at the 
instigation of the magistrates of Basil, publicly denounced it as an impious 
work in a discourse delivered in the presence of the senate. Servetus now 
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began to suspect that men’s minds were not yet prepared for a full disclosure 


of the truth; and, in order to allay the ferment which he had excited, he 


published (A. D. 1532) ** Two Dialogues on the Trinity,” in which he strove 
to sofien down some of the expressions which he had used in his former 
publication. At the opening of these cs Dialogues” he says, ** Que huper 
contra receptam de Trinitate sententiam lib. viii, seripsi ; nunc omnia re- 
tracto, non quia falsa sunt, sed quia imperfecta, et a parvulo parvulis scripta ; 
quod autem ita barbarus, confusus et incorrectus prior liber prodierit, impe- 
ritie mee, et typographi incuriz est adscribendum,”’ But his attempts to 
rectify the mistakes, to improve the style, and to elucidate the argument of 
his former publication, tended only to exasperate and inflame the minds of 
his opponents; and passages not unfrequently occur in the theological 
writings of his contemporaries, in which they inveigh with great bitterness 
against him and his doctrines. The Protestants of that age appear to have 
been seized with a pious horror at the thought of submitting the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity to the test of argument ; and Servetus, who had not only done 
this, but done it in a bold and uncompromising spirit, brought down upon 
himself the whole weight of their vengeance. ‘They feared that the agita- 
tion of this question might prejudice the cause of the Reformation in the 
eyes of their Catholic brethren, and laboured with all their zeal to silence 
those who had the temerity to transgress the prescribed bounds of Trinita- 
rian orthodoxy: but the more discerning among them foresaw, that, in spite 
of all the efforts which were made to put down Servetus, the great contro- 
versy which he had started would one day or other embroil the Christian 
world in disputes of which it was impossible to foresee the issue. Melanc- 
thon, writing to Camerarius on this subject, expresses himself in the follow- 
ing terms: ** You ask my opinion about Servetus. I find him sufficiently 
acute and cunning in argument ; but I cannot allow him the praise of soli- 
dity. He seems to me to labour under a confusion of ideas, and not to have 
very clear notions of the matter upon which he treats. On the subject of 
Justification he evidently ventures beyond his depth. With respect to the 
Trinity you know I was always apprehensive that these things would sooner 
or later break out. Good God! What tragedies will this question excite 
among posterity,—whether the Logos is an hypostasis, and whether the Holy 
Spirit is an hypostasis ? I satisfy myself with those words of Scripture 
which command us to invoke Christ, which is to attribute to him the honour 
of divinity, and is full of consolation.’’ Servetus remained at Lyons between 
two and three years, and seems to have supported himself there as a corrector 
of the press. From Lyons he removed to Paris, where he abandoned the 
study of the law in favour of that of medicine, to which he devoted himself 
with such assiduity and success, under the direction of Sylvius and Fernelius, 
two of the most eminent physicians of the age, that he was soon enabled to 
take his doctor’s degree. It was during his residence at Paris that he first 
became personally known to Calvin, with whom he was anxious to hold a 
religious discussion : but his own inclination being probably overruled by the 
advice of his friends, the discussion never took place. This was in the year 
1534; but it appears that he was at Lyons again in the year following, where 
he was employed in superintending the publication of an edition of Ptolemy’s 
Geography, In the Preface to this work he speaks of having visited Italy, 
and being acquainted with the Italian language. This journey into Italy, 
however, has been entirely overlooked by many of his biographers, and is 
not even mentioned by La Roche, whose account of him is on the whole 
drawn up with great accuracy. Servetus himself alludes to it not only in the 
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Preface to his edition of the Ptolemy, as has been already observed, but in 
his ** Restitutio Christianismi,’”’ where he says that he had * seen with his 
own eyes, in the streets of Rome, the Pope treading upon the necks of 
princes, and receiving homage from all the people upon their bended knees.” 
According to Calvin, this journey into Italy did not take place till the year 
of Servetus’s death. But this is evidently a gross mistake. Others have 
laced it in 1535. The most probable opinion is, that it occurred about the 
Kestenians of 1530, when, in the dress of a Dominican Friar, he is said 
to have witnessed the coronation of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. In 1537 
he gave to the world his first medical treatise, entitled ‘* Ratio Syruporum,” 
under the name of Michael Villanovanus. Of this treatise Anthony Van der 
Linden, the author of a work * De Scriptis Medicis,” speaks in the highest 
terms, styling its author “ Galeni interpres doctissimus, et m«dicus excellen- 
tissimus.’’ At this time no notice whatever had been taken by Luther of 
his writings against the doctrine of the Trinity. Even when_ professedly 
treating on that subject he maintained the most profound silence respecting 
Servetus; nor did he make the most distant allusion to him in his Com- 
mentary on the Proém of John’s Gospel, where he has spared neither here- 
sies nor heretics. At length, however, he made mention of bim A, D. 1539, 
and classed him, together with Campanus, among the enemies of the Gospel. 
Ditierent reasons have been suggested to account for Luther’s silence ona 
subject which appeared at least to call for some incidental notice. His own 
mind, it has been supposed, was still wavering. His silence has also been 
attributed to a feeling of contempt for the man. ** Forte contemsit Lutherus 
hominem, ut Seb. Francum et alios.’? But the most natural solution of the 
difficulty appears to be, that Luther was restrained from intermeddling with 
so delicate a subject, by the advice of his friend Melancthon, lest it should 
be a means of hastening on that great controversy which the latter so much 
dreaded to encounter, and which he expected would be the occasion of so 
much persecution and bloodshed. ‘The die, however, was cast. Servetus’s 
controversial writings were already disseminated far and wide; and that 
wrudence which had before dictated silence, now seemed to call for active 
interference. The very same year that witnessed Luther's attack upon Cam- 
panus and Servetus, produced a similar attack from the pen of Melancthon, 
who wrote to the Senate of Venice a letter of complaint on the subject of 
Servetus’s work “ De Trinitatis Erroribus,’’ which was widely circulated 1 
that part of Italy, and which he denounced as a most heretical and dangerous 
book. From the study of this book it is not improbable that Lzelius Socinus, 
the Father of the Italian Unitarians, received his first impressions of the erro- 
neousness of the doctrine of the Trinity. Of this, however, we shall perhaps 
have occasion to say more hereafter. In the year 1540, Servetus was prac 
tising as a physician at Charlieu, a town about twelve miles distant from 
Lyons; and two or three years later we find him at Vienna, superintending 
the publication of an edition of Pagnini’s Bible. From his Preface to this 
work it appears that he supposed all the prophecies of the Old Testament 
which are usually thought to relate to Christ, to have had a literal fulfilment 
in some other person, and to be applied to him only in a figurative or spit 
tual sense. His annotations are principally confined to the Psalms and the 
books of the Prophets. Of the second Psalm he says, that it treats of David's 
liberation from his enemies. He explains the twenty-second of David's 
Hight over rocks and precipices, in which his hands and feet were pierced : 
and the forty-fifth he refers to Solomon. The prophecy in the seventh chap- 
ter of Isaiah he applies to the birth of Hezekiah ; and that in the fifty-thi 
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chapter of the same book he supposes to he a prediction of Cyrus. These 
notes gave great offence both to Protestants and Catholics, and the work was 
condemned in the Expurgatory Indexes of Quiroga and Sottomaior. Yet 
Protestants and Catholics of great eminence have since adopted the very same 
rinciples of interpretation. Grotius ‘ maintained that the predictions even 
of the Evangelical Prophet Isaiah, related, in their primary and literal sense, 
to the times and circumstances of the Jewish people, but that they respected 
the Messiah in a secondary and allegorical sense.’’ Simon advocated the 
same opinion: but Father Baltus, the Jesuit, in his ‘* Défense des Prophéties 
de la Religion Chrétienne,”’ denounces this as ‘a Socinian mode of ex- 
pounding the prophecies.” We are nevertheless indebted to Dr. Benson, a 
learned Unitarian writer of the last century, for one of the ablest treatises 
ever published on the other side of the question, After replying to all the 
arguments alleged in favour of a double sense, Dr. B. comes to the conclu- 
sion, that ** no text of Scripture has more than one meaning ;’’ and, what is 
perhaps still more remarkable, Dr. J. P. Smith, the highest authority among 
the English Calvinists of the present day, adopts that very principle cf inter- 
pretation which Calvin himself alleged as one of the greatest aggravations of 
Servetus’s offence against orthodoxy. ‘* Notum est, Calvinum im accusando 
Serveto hee quoque Biblia, imprimis adnotationem ad caput quinquagesi- 
mum tertium Esaiw, crimini ipsi dedisse.”? (Allwoerden Historia Mich, 
Serveti, p. 167.) The following is the passage to which allusion is here 
made. ** Quis credidit auditui nostro, &c. Incredibilis res de Cyro, et 
magnum etiam mysterium, quod sub humilibus histori typis lateant CHRISTI 
arcana sublimia, Ibidem. Vulneratus est propter prevaricationes nostras. 
Quasi exigentibus populi peccatis interfectum Cyrum deflet Propheta, eo 
quod postea sub Cambyse multo deterius habuerint, impedita tunc et diruta 
Templi edificatione jam inchoata, Daniel ix. Fuitque haec a Deo data occa- 
sio predicandi passionem CHRISTI cui soli convenit horum verborum subli- 
mitas et veritas.’’ Calvin is said to have uttered the most bitter reproaches 
against Servetus, when on his trial, for having been the author of these an- 
notations ; but whether the disposition to honour the Saviour is not quite as 
conspicuous here, as in the following remarks of Dr. J. P. Smith, upon an- 
other passage, (Is. vii. 14,) in the writings of the same prophet, let the candid 
reader judge: ** It appears to me that the passage can be proved to be a 
prophecy of the Messiah in no other than a remote or typical sense, and that 
no argument can be drawn from the words or context, capable of determin- 
ing Whether Emmanuel was designed to be a descriptive title, and therefore 
declaratory of the union of the divine nature with the human, or a comme- 
morative name to express and celebrate the fact of the divine interposition 
for the salvation of mankind.’? «It seems to be as clear as words can make 
it, that the son promised was born within a year after the giving of the pre- 
diction; that his being so born at the assigned period was the ‘sign’ or 
pledge that the political deliverance announced to Ahaz should certainly 
lake place ; and that such deliverance would arrive before this child should 
have reached the age in which children are commonly able to discriminate 
the kinds of food.” ** This passage comes under the class of prophetic testi- 
monies which bad a primary but inferior and partial reference to some proxi- 
mate person or event, but had another and a designed reference to some re~ 
lh amano which, when it occurred, would be the real oe 
a aaa feature, and filling up the entire extent of the original de- 
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TRANQUILLITY. 


An! what shall man desire ? 

To dwell in tents beneath the tree > 

To guard his hearth? To skim the sea? 
Or to deep caves retire ? 


The firmest rocks may quake : 

And many a corse is in the deep ; 

And winds through ruined homes may sweep, 
And wailing music wake. 


What shall man fear? To lie 
Subdued by pangs of heart and brain ? 
To hope and gather only pain ? 

To mourn and then to die ? 


Angels are with the brave. 
Heaven's eyes are on the couch of woe. 
Hope learns for higher strifes to glow : 
Her pillow is the grave. 


What shall man hope or fear 

W hen gifts are not alike to all; 

W hen the same dreams in some recall 
A smile, in some a tear ? 


In tumults or alone, 
*Mid hosts or in the still recess, 
Feeling its power to feed and bless, 
Let each receive his own. 


DR. J, P. SMITH'’S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MESSIAH. 
(Continued from p. 248.) 


‘In several parts of the Old-Testament Scriptures,” says Dr. Smith, “a 
person is introduced under the name angel of Jeuovan, in circumstances 
and with attributes and ascriptions so remarkable as to require @ peculiar 
consideration.” 


We need not at present enumerate the passages selected. Our author 
states that three modes for their explanation are proposed : 

** Ist. That the angel of the Divine presence was some eminent, celestial 
creature ; sent to convey the messages of the Divine will to those who were 
the immediate subjects of revelation; acting, therefore, on the behalf of the 
Deity, and allowed to personate the Deity in the assumption of the attributes 
and forms of address which are distinctive of him.” 


This, the hypothesis of Episcopius, Le Clerc, Dr. S. Clarke, and Henry 
Taylor, in Ben Mordecai’s Letters, is examined and rejected by Dr. Ss 
but it does not seem necessary for us, in reference to the object we have al 
present in view, to detain our readers by its discussion. 
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«2 That the expression is nothing but a Hebraism to denote God him- 
self, or any peculiar token of the Divine presence, such as the burning bush 
was, or the pillar of cloud and fire, or the ark of the sanctuary. Thus Mr. 
Belsham says, ‘ The phrase angel of Jehovah means either the visible symbol 
of the Divine presence, or Jehovah himself.’ (Calm Inquiry, p. 308.) But 
this hypothesis utterly fails, by its leaving unaccounted for the very strong 
attributions of intelligence, will, power, moral action, and all personal pro- 
perties; which it would be perfectly absurd to apply to a visible splendour, 
or any symbolical phenomenon whatever; and by its overlooking the essential 
part of the case, the clear and marked pistincTion which is preserved be- 
tween this personal angel and him who sent him. It is this distinction so 
widely different from the idea of either a symbolical token or a personal 
periphrasis, which makes the insuperable difficulty upon the Unitarian hy- 
pothesis.” : 

“3 That the being eminently called the angel of Jehovah, is one who is 
in certain respects or properties distinct from God; and yet is at the same 
time truly and essentially THE SAME with God.” 


To our minds this latter hypothesis is encumbered with difficulties in- 
comparably greater than any which can be supposed to belong to either of 
the others. It is in fact perfectly unintelligible, predicating distinctness or 
difference, and sameness or identity, at one time, of the same subjects, 
which, if words have their ordinary meaning, is absurd and contradictory, 
and if otherwise, can convey no useful instruction ; but we must inquire a 
little into the alleged utter failure of the Unitarian hypothesis. — It fails, 
according to our author, Ist, by leaving unaccounted for the attributions of 
intelligence, &c., which it would be perfectly absurd to apply to a visible 
splendour or any symbolical phenomenon. But is it sionk to apply them 
to the being whose immediate interference the outward symbol was intended 
to manifest, and to whom alone the acts and words accompanying it were 
alleged to belong? The question we apprehend to be, whether it can be 
shewn by sufficient examples that the phrase angel of Jehovah is used to 
signify any agent, animate or inanimate, which is specially employed to ac- 
complish the Divine Will, or any sensible manifestation of his presence 
visible, audible, or both, in human form or otherwise, which God was 
pleased to make in accomplishing his purposes. It is nothing to our pre- 
sent argument if the word angel is sometimes applied to human messengers, 
sometimes to a superior order of created intelligences. If we can shew that 
itis used in the manner stated above, Dr. Smith’s objection is answered, and 
his own explanation of the passages he has cited is rendered needless and 
improbable, Now, in Isa. xxxvii. 36, we read, ‘* The angel of Jehovah 
went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred and four- 
score and five thousand : and when they arose early in the morning, they 
were all dead corpses,’ where, although there is some difference of opinion 
among the commentators whether God made use for the accomplishment of 
his purpose of a sudden plague, or of the Simoom, the pestilential wind of 
the desert, it is generally agreed that he employed some natural agent which 
Is denominated the * angel of Jehovah,’ Ps. xxxv. 5. The angel of the 
Lord signifies any instrument of Divine vengeance. In Exod, in. 2, the 
angel of Jehovah most plainly means the ‘* flame of fire in the midst of the 
bush,” It was a visible symbol of the Divine presence intended to fix the 
attention of Moses on the spot from which the voice was to proceed. An- 
other indisputable instance of the symbol of the Divine presence being 
called the angel of God, is found Exod, xiv. 19, compared with xin. 21, 22, 

And the angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel, removed 
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and went behind them, and (rather even) the pillar of cloud went from 
before their face and stood behind them.” “ And Jehovah went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them the way, and by night in a 
pillar of fire to give them light, to go by day and night.” Compare also 
Exod. xxiii, 20—22, xl. 33—38. The former of these passages is quoted 
by Dr. S., and the clause, ‘ for my name is within him,’’ seems to be 
properly understood by him as identifying the angel with Jehovah; but he 
does not seem to be aware that this angel means the pillar of cloud and fire 
from which Jehovah talked with Moses, and gave manifestations of his 

culiar presence and agency, not in any respect a distinct being or person, 
fo the cases of the angel of Jehovah appearing to Hagar, to Abraham, and 
to Manoah and his wife in human form, the angel is in each case identified 
in the narrative with Jehovah himself; we therefore conclude that the 
human form was only a manifestation of the peculiar presence of God, not 
a being commissioned by him. Our author indeed affirms that the Uni- 
tarian hypothesis ‘* overlooks the essential part of the case, the clear and 
marked DISTINCTION which is preserved between this personal angel and 
him who sent him.’’ The assertion is positive, but it is unsupported by 
evidence. We have shewn that the use of the word angel is not of itself 
sutticient to establish such distinction; and after the most careful examination 
of all the passages we can find nothing else which even appears to indicate 
it. Dr. S. has himself quoted the words of Rosenmiiller: ‘ Thus ve 
frequently in these books the names Jehovah, and angel of Jehovah, are 
used interchangeably, the latter signifying that visible symbol under which 
God allowed himself to be seen by men.” 

Dr. S., rightly we think, considers the passage in Gen. xviii., where 
three human figures appeared to Abraham, as of the same kind with the 
others which he produces, although the expression angel of Jehovah is not 
there employed ; but we are at a loss to conceive how he could regard it as 
favouring his own views. The sacred historian commences by saying that 
Jehovah appeared to Abraham; the man who remained conversing with 
him spoke to him as Jehovah himself, not any distinct or inferior being; 
and the same thing may be observed of the one who spoke to Lot, As 
there were several different purposes to be accomplished, different mant- 
festations of Divine agency were employed, strikingly representing to 1g- 
norant men the idea of sovereign power acting in different places and ce 
different affairs at the same time; but the language of the historian, taken 
strictly, identifies all the appearances with Jehovah ; and upon the whole, 
this seems to us to be the explanation of the passage attended with least 
difficulty. Dr. S. quotes some of the Jewish commentaries, in order, 3 
we understand him, to shew that the person who remained with Abraham, 


usually considered as the chief of the three, had a peculiar relation to 
Jebovah, yet a distinct personality. 


“Upon this passage the Jerusalem Targum says, ‘ the word (mimra) of 
Jehovah appeared to him (i.e. Abraham) in the valley of vision,’ Other 
Jewish writings have the following explications :—* The Shekinah was ass 
ciated with them, and detained Abraham till the angels departed. He said ved 
who he was, but in all these (appearances) it was the angel of the covenant,” 

To understand these comments we must bear in mind that mimra, the 
word of any person, in the dialect of the Targums is only a fuller express? 
for the person himself, and is so used continually both of God and men, © 
that the words of the Jerusalem Targum express precisely the same ast 


words of the book of Genesis itself: “ Jehovah appeared to him.” A single 
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example of this idiom we shall give for the satisfaction of our readers ; the 
words a covenant betwixt me and thee are rendered in the Targum “a 
covenant between my word and thy word.’ So “ the word of Jehovah’’ 
is a familiar expression for Jehovah himself. [nu like manner the word 
Shekinah is constantly used in the Jewish writings for God himself—the 
manifestation of his presence any where on earth ; and the meaning of the 
second passage quoted is, that one of the persons was a manifestation of God 
himself, the other two were angels. With respect to the expression ange! 
of the covenant, which our author would no doubt have us refer to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we have the express testimony of an ancient Jewish 
writer, that wherever it occurs ‘ the holy and blessed God himself is spoken 
of.” This testimony is taken from the same book as Dr. S.’s quotation ; 
(Sohar, Genes. fol. 68, col. 268;) but this is not all—will the reader be- 
lieve it? the very passage which Dr. S. produces, and which it will be ob- 
served is broken off abruptly as he gives it, concludes, somewhat awkwardly 
for his argument, ‘ and all these things are spoken of the holy and blessed 
God himself,” clearly shewing that the Jewish writer understood the angel 
of the covenant, as a name of God himself in reference to his manifestation 
of himself in establishing a covenant with his people. Lest our readers 
should, too naturally, conclude that Dr. S. intentionally suppressed the im- 
portant explanatory clause, which we have here given—a subterfuge of 
which we hope he is incapable, we will mention that in the authority to 
which he refers, (Schoettg. Hora Hebr. et Talm. Vol. II. p. 442,) the words 
of the original being inserted between the parts of the translation, the final 
clause would be very easily overlooked by one hastily consulting the pas- 
sage, which, we conclude, must have been our author’s case. Dr. S. refers 
to passages in the prophecies of Zechariah, i. 8, 1O—13, 1. 8—11, i. L— 
10, vi, 12, 13, 15,) in which, according to him, we find the great angel 
who is at once the messenger of Jehovah and Jehovah himself, ‘ depicted in 
the appropriate and exclusive characteristics of the Messiah, the Saviour, 
the Priest upon his throne, the Intercessor : and not less certainly described 
as possessing the attributes, exercising the sovereignty, and wearing the holy 
and incommunicable name of JeHovAH.’? Unfortunately he has not stated 
how he derived all this from the words of the prophet, and as we can form 
ne conception of the process we know not what remarks to offer, but Dr. 5. 
requests ‘‘ the serious inquirer to examine the whole’’—and if he will do 
this, he will, we think, participate in our curiosity to know what the parti- 
cular clauses are upon which the imagination of our author has been at 
work, and how his ingenuity could find in them any semblance of a founda- 
tion for his assertions. 
a slr _ from Mal. ii. 1, we think it very clear that the 
eae a chold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts, does not 
‘ona Age —* be really or personally distinct from Jehovah 
people, The Pa ecy 1s, that God will maniiest himself amongst his 
(Mal. ii. 17) f oe vainly said, ‘* Where is the God of judgment ? 
ae ea a , ue time they should he brought to acknowledge his pre- 
rightly bs me oy gan eet in their affairs. This manifestation may be 
a tit of the coming and kingdom of the Messiah, who exhibited 
Divine ak proofs of Divine power accompanying his works, and 
oui, rin. sanctioning his words, but it by no means follows that he 
wbom ye 7 “4 lly spoken of : onthe contrary, that ‘ the Sovereign INT 
at alin Aap God himself, seems to be justly inferred from the 
use of })4N with the emphatic 7, and we have already given Jewish 
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authority for understanding the ‘ angel of the covenant’’ in the same sense, 
as the parallelism seems to require. We would compare with this eXprese 
sion Isa. Ixii. 9, “ the angel of his presence saved them,”’ where the angel of 
his presence is God himself, manifesting himself by some sensible sign, and 
cannot possibly be understood of any distinct being ; and Gen, xviii, 15, 
16, “* God before whom my fathers did walk, the God which fed me all my 
life long unto this day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads’’—where no one can doubt that the angel means God himself, in refe. 
rence to his sensible manifestations of himself to Jacob. Upon the whole, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce our author's attempt to identify our Lord 
Jesus Christ with the angel of Jehovah, and thence with Jehovah himself, to 
be a total failure, and incapable of affording satisfaction to any inquiring 
mind ; whilst the general view of the nature of the passages referred to on 
the subject, which Mr. Belsham has given, is at once rational and consistent 
in itself, and abundantly established by their examination in detail. 

The section on the pluralisms is highly creditable to Dr. S. for the can- 
dour and caution as well as the learning and ingenuity which it displays, and 
we think he has made the most that is possible of a very dubious and obscure 
argument. We must observe, however, that as he only contends for an 
intimation of plurality of persons, which may not, he acknowledges, have 
been understood by the majority of the Jewish people, which even inspired 
etre may not have fully comprehended, and which he cannot prove to 

ave been so understood by any of the ancient Jews, his argument at bes 
is only applicable in confirmation of other evidence: but we deny that he 
has produced, or that any one can produce, any such evidence from the 
Old Testament, and we feel fully authorized in contenting ourselves with 
the information which is directly afforded us, without disturbing ourselves 
about fancied intimations, that is, obscure and uncertain hints, which we 
find opposed to the plain and (setting aside these supposed hints) uniform 
language of the Jewish sacred writings. And, moreover, though we think 
Dr. S. has shewn that the rule of Hebrew syntax respecting the use of the 
plural number to express dominion, dignity, or honour, is not very def- 
nitely established, or of very general application, we can by no means allow 
that he has sufficiently explained on other principles all the alleged instances, 
or even satisfactorily shewn, supposing that the idiom were observable only 
in the names of the true God, how it can support the Trinitarian doctrine, 
since if plurality is at all implied, it must be plurality of beings—plurality 
of Gods. The notion of different persons in one essence is one which would 
never occur to any mind without being very distinctly expressed, and of 
which no conception whatever could be obtained in the way of intimation. 

The explanation proposed by our author of the frequent use of the wor 
['358, (adonim,) lords, (the plural for the singular,) as applied to human 
beings is, that the word was originally a name of God, and being secondarily 
applied to human possessors of authority, retained the form which belonged 
to its primary use: but no reason or authority whatever can be adduced to 
shew that the word was at first a peculiar uame of the Supreme Being: 8 
meaning would render it equally applicable to God and man, and it 1s apph 
to both in the singular form also; we are therefore justified in concluding, 
that whatever may have been the origin of the anomaly of the use of 
plural form in a singular sense, it was something not peculiar to one applica 
tion of the word, but common to all the cases in which the anomaly ® 
observed. “sa 
The use of Baalim, (owners, masters, husbands,) in the plural, with 8 
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singular sense, is so exactly analogous to that of Adonim, that no one could 
have thought of finding a ditferent.ex planation for it, except under the influ- 
ence of a favourite hypothesis. That which our author has devised, how- 
ever ingenious, will hardly be thought, by any competent judge, suthciently 
probable to answ er his purpose.* iw 

Dr. S.’s observations do not materially affect the probability that Tannin, 
the crocodile, Ezek. xxix. 3, is a plural form with a singular sense, and 
though he readily adopts the opinion of some modern Hebrew scholars that 
nya2n, (Chochmoth,) wesdom is singular, it seems to us that this opinion 
rests on very slight foundation, and that the generally-received doctrine of its 
being a plural form is by far the most probably correct. Behemoth we will 
lay no stress upon, though the Coptic derivation is not certainly established, 
but other instances of the use of a plural for a singular noun to give emphasis, 
or to produce the effect of a sort of superlative degree, all seem to belong to 
the same idiom. Thus blindnesses for total blindness, Gen. xix. 11; 2 Kings 
vi. 18, Salvations for complete salvation, Ps, xlii. 5, 11, lin. 6. Vanities 
for much vanity, Eccles. v. 7, &c. There seems, then, good reason for 
believing that the use of a plural for a singular was one of the various modes 
of giving emphasis, or marking eminence resorted to by the Hebrews; and 
that though not applied generally to all words expressive of authority or dig- 
nified office, but confined by early custom to a small number, selected in a 
way which appears to us arbitrary, it does occur in cases where the sense is 
indisputably singular, and might be used by the people to whom the idiom 
belonged without suggesting any idea of plurality. 

In several of the instances of the application of plural names to the Supreme 
Being, the intention of augmenting the force of the epithet is sufficiently 
evident, as Prov. ix. 10, ** The beginning of wisdom is the fear of Jeho- 
vah, and the knowledge of the holy ones, i. e. most holy, (as it has been pro- 
perly rendered by Dathe,) is understanding.” So in Hos, xii. 1. Of the 
same nature seems to be the Chaldee plural y3y5y (Elionin), Dan. vii. 18. 
The word in the singular means very high, or might even be rendered most 
dagh ; but the plural form increases the force of the epithet. 

It has often been remarked that Jehovah, the peculiar and sacred name of 
the true God, is singular, whilst the plural name, Elohim, cormdsx is one 
which is equally applied to idols, and is even given, without impropriety, 
to human objects of respect, and which, so far as we know or have any 
means of judging, may be supposed to be a word of human construction, 
signifying an object of adoration. Dr. S. indeed maintains, that when the 
word Elohim is applied to a single idol, it refers to something plural in its 
nature, aud he reminds us of the multifurm appearance of many idols; but 
this is a mere hypothesis, and it is more natural and reasonable to suppose 
that the plurality in the name had the same cause in all the cases of its oc- 
currence, Dr. S, thinks that when it is said to Moses (Ex. iv. 16), ** Thou 








FO Daan does mt occur in the full plural form, but in construction with a 
ty be it ‘. rene Tl i _ Dr. S. denies that this is plural at all, aud supposes the 
iy fom “ape uc vd In imation of other vanes of relationship, 3, a father, T'38, 
oie "2 ae 2 vere VS his brother, con a father-in-law, 770M her father- 
inte » " - all these instances the primitive forms, as our author properly states, 
’ before Aomsint igo aR, "AR, "ON which readily accounts for the insertion of the 
words of a lifer’ aud there is no reasou why they should have been imitated a 
60 to suit a ps crene form ; at the best the supposition is a mere conjecture, resort ( 
thon found } wrpose, aud not being a very plausible one, the more obvious explaua- 
ounded ou the analogy of 921% will continue to be generally received. 
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shalt be to him (cormdsx5) for, as or instead of Elohim,” “The sense js 
palpably limited to his acting, on the occasion, as the immediate messenger 
and representative of the Most High,’”? and in like manner Ex. vii. 1, I 
certainly seems to us, on the contrary, that the only admissible sense is, 
“thou shalt be to him as a superior being delivering directions, which it 
shall be his business to obey;’’ that it 1s not being the organ of Jehovah, 
but exercising that kind of superiority and authority which the name Elohim 
implies, which is intended, and, therefore, that the word could not have been 
used had it been of the nature of a proper name, or had its plural form been 
considered as connected with any mystery. Again, in the passage adduced 
by Mr. Belsham from 1 Sam. xxvin. 13, ‘1 see Elohim olim literally, 
Gods ascending, but supposed by Mr. B, to mean only the figure of Samuel,” 


Dr. S. attirms, that 


“* Whatever the impostress saw or pretended to see, her words undeniably 
affirm a plurality of objects. The figure of Samuel could, therefore, have been 
only one form out of several; so that to regard Elohim as an appellation 
given to Samuel, is both begging the question, and a violation of the plain 
grammar of the passage.” 

Now this is pretty strong assertion, but it cannot alter the facts of the case. 
When the woman said to Saul, “I saw Gods ascending out of the earth, he 
said unto her, What form is HE of ?”’ (Plainly shewing that Saul under- 
stood her to speak of one figure.) ‘* She said, An old man cometh up and 
is covered with a mantle, and Saul perceived that it was Samuel.” The 
connexion seems to us to prove, beyond all question, that only one figure 1S 
at all said to have appeared, and that this being considered as something su- 
pernatural, was called a God (Elohim) by the ignorant or artful woman, As 
to the grammar, the construction is precisely the same with E/ohim Shofetim, 
(both plural,) ‘*a God that judgeth,” Ps. Iviii. 12. Elohim hatim, (both 
plural,) the living God, &c. Mr. B.’s example, then, is a very clear and 
important one of this plural in a singular sense being used of one being re- 
cognized as distinct from and inferior to God, and consequently implying no 
mystery of the Divine nature. But, according to our author, Elohim not 
being limited like Jehovah to express the Supreme Being alone, 


‘‘ For that very reason it became the more necessary to guard against pos 
sible and probable abuse. As the word was in ordinary use to designate the 
numerous false deities of the nations, it was the more likely, and even Und 
voidable that the Hebrews would understand its perpetual occurrence 1n the 
plural form as the designation of their own God to be an express intimation 
that plurality in some sense belonged to n1m.”—(Script. Test. p. 517.) 


We cannot, we confess, understand the logic of this passage. Because the 
word Elohim, a plural form, was in ordinary use to designate any one ot the 
false deities of the nations, each one of which was known to be, and always 
considered to be singular, therefore the Hebrews would understand it to 
have a plural sense when applied to a Being, ‘of whose essential unily, 
(to use Dr. S.’s words,) from other infallible testimonies, they were certain. 
We surely only do justice to them in supposing that had any doubt been 
suggested they would have drawn the contrary conclusion, and knowing ™ 
unity of the object denoted by the plural term in the case of the idol, wou 
have concluded the unity also, independently of any declaration of it, oft 
Being, concerning whose nature they could not have direct knowledgt. 
We have enlarged upon this subject, not because we think the argument from 
the pluralisms likely to have much weight with any inquirer, rejected & : 
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has been by many of the most learned defenders of the Trinity, and obscure 
and dubious as it appears, even admitting all that is affirmed—but because, 
being a curious subject and very ably treated by Dr. S., we imagined many 
readers might be glad to see it noticed somewhat more fully than Unitarian 
controversialists in general deem necessary. 





A MEDITATION. 


THE fragile leaf, that floats upon the wave, 
May reach, through many a storm, the distant strand ; 
While the proud bark, which dared its power to brave, 
A shatter’d wreck, with fragments strews the sand ! 


The tender form, which bends to sorrow’s blast, 

Oft rears its head and smiles, when woes are spent ; 
While the stern heart, unyielding to the last, 

Strains against grief, and in the strife is rent. 


So modest virtue, by temptations tried, 

Turns from the foe, and shuns destruction’s brink ; 
But rash presumption, boastful in his pride, 

Rushes to meet the peril,—and to sink. 


In doubtful scenes, oh be that spirit mine, 

Which sways with humble hope the Christian’s breast ! 
So shall I to my God my course resign, 

And pass through storms of earth to heavenly rest. 


Birmingham. H. H. 
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Ant. L— The Commemoration of the wexion with the text, “ Who is left 
Yead. A Sermon, delivered at the among you that saw this house in her 
Bowden-hill Chapel, Crediton. By first glory 2?” &c., we find the following 
‘Johns. Hunter 1831, suggestion : 
it letter a te _ My brethren, it is not with no ob- 

Johes's ll er to us to read Mr. ject, that I have called up these dear but 

a splits and on . Chey are conceived in saddening recollections, Perhaps it would 

we should be eo with a power which be a thing not a little conducive to the 

sively dented 1 to see more exten- interests of religion, to have one Sabbath 
re ore gn epee our preachers. set apart, at intervals of five or ten years 
the lens Chrises ) feeling, which is not (as might be thought expedient), for 
and the j — for being poetical ; calling up the recollections of the fellow- 
gee Which they leave is worshipers, who, within that period, had 

and ¢ a of the pleasures of poe- been taken to their rest. It would bind 

’ emotions of piety. In con- the living together by the remembrance 
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of common bereavements and common 
sorrows. It would give an additional 
iuterest to the place aud the service iu 
which they had joined, while they were 
uble to join them. It would keep the 
memory of the Holy Dead more green 
and fresh in our forgetful hearts; and 
make those hearts less worldly, by gently 
reminding us how often we had suffered 
the moss and mildew of the world to 
obscure the inscriptions of departed love. 
With all this, it would recall what was 
good and amiable in their characters, 
and animate us (God knows how much 
we stand in need of it) to ‘go and do 
likewise,’ by deepening on us the im- 
pression of all that is ‘ lovely and plea- 
sant’ in life and in the grave. 

‘* In fine, my brethren, a Commemo- 
ration of the Dead, like that of which I 
have been speaking, would both remind 
us that we are hastening where they are 
gone, and prepare us for an eternal union 
by the only means which can render that 
uvion eternal, It would remind us of the 
former ;—for, whether those we comme- 
morate have fallen in ‘the dew of their 
youth,’ or in * the sear and yellow leaf’ 
of their honoured age—in either case, 
their loss is a memento to the young and 
the old, that they too must meet what is 
appointed to all.—It would prepare us 
for the latter ;—for there are few, if any, 
in whom the recollection of the lost does 
not awaken some emotions which may 
be improved into virtue The future ap- 
pears a solemn thing indeed, when we 
thus look into it from the brink of the 
grave ; and the vanities of life appear 
most vain, when we think what they 
now are to those who have gone to their 
God. 

** Like the Passover of the Mosaic In- 
stitute, such a Festival of Sorrow, while 
it reminded us of the departed, would 
remind us also of the mercy by which 
our days have been prolonged. ‘The De- 
stroying Angel, though he has so often 
* taken away the desire of our eves with 
a stroke,’ has passed in mysterious for- 
bearance over our own heads ; and we 
have heard but the sound of his arrows 
as they flew around us upon their fatal 
errands, and the solemn rush of his 
cloudy wings in departing. But for what, 
my brethren, have we been permitted to 
survive them? Is it chance alone, that 
determines who shall live or die? Are 
death and life but the blanks and prizes 
of a lottery—or does the Giver of Exist- 
ence cut it short or prolong it, for rea- 
-— — we ‘know not now, but 
shall » , areas op? 9 "Iha 1. ti , 
ervey el , _ po apes. 4 

» is e alike of unper- 


verted Reason, and of ¢ pure and unde- 
filed Religion.’ ‘The dead have been 
taken in wisdom ; and the living are lef 
in mercy. They have been left, that a 
longer time may be given them for pre- 
paration for that state upon which all 
must enter. ‘They have been left that, 
feeling the mercy which has spared them, 
they may better ‘ prepare to meet their 
God.’*"’—Pp. 15—18. 





Art Il.—The Sunday Library. Eii- 
ted by the Rev. T. I’. Dibden, D.D. 
Vol. II. 


THe first volume of this work was no- 
ticed in our February number. The 
sermons in the volume now before ns 
are by Bishops Porteus and Heber, and 
Revs. A. Alison, R. Morehead, Sydoey 
Smith, &c. ‘They deserve our com- 
mendation for sound sense and genuine 
piety, and there are very few sentences 
in the whole volume which require any 
modification of our approval. 





Art. IEl.—Erroneous Views of Death 
Reproved ; with Suggestions to- 
wards their Removal. Reprinted 
from the American Christian Exa- 
miner. John Mardon. London. 
1831. 

Tuts little Essay is not only very in- 
teresting, (fur what can be said about 
Death that is not interesting?) but likely 
to be very useful. There are few things 
which it would be more difficult to Just- 
fy than the prevailing tone of fecling of te 
ligious people about death, which is more 
considered as an end than a means, as 4 
resting-place than a transition, as 4 co# 
summating event than as a temporsry 
process. It would be no more absurd to 
concentrate the anticipations of 4 life ot 
wedlock on the few minutes spent at 
altar than to refer the thoughts and = 
ings relating to mortality an exces 
as many do to the act of exit from 4 
present life. About no one condition 4 
existence has the imagination beet “ 
unprofitably interested, about po eer 
of human experience have so many : of 
dows of superstition been huddled, @ — 
turning-point or man’s eternal cou i 
have so many bugbears been st@ “— 
as here whence none return to & 
how idle are our fears. There not onl 
kindness in exposing such folly ; note” 
because all dread is tormenting, 
cause that which must excee : 
is too momentous to justily our 
being speut on the act which 1s 
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rative, if not positive, unimportance. 
‘Yo make such an exposure is the chief 
object of the Essay betore us. 


ee 


Art. I1V.—The Liberal Preacher.— 
No. I. New Series.—The Duty of 
Improvement. A New Year's Ser- 
mon. By Henry Ware, Jun. Bos- 
ton, U. rf 1831. 


The Connexion between the Duties 
of the Pulpit and the Pastoral Of- 
fice. An Introductory Address de- 
liwered to the Members of the Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mas- 
suchusetts, By Henry Ware, Jun. 
London. Hunter. 183). 


Ip we are to take this Sermon as an 
average specimen of what is to be offered 
us by the Editors of the Liberal Preacher, 
we shall not know where to limit our 
expectations of the good they will do by 
their publication, ‘Ihe discourse before 
us is remarkably beautiful: true, fervid, 
eloquent. We can scarcely believe we 
did not hear it delivered, so strong is the 
impression of the preacher’s earnestness 
which it conveys. ‘Though this impres- 
sion must be impaired by breaking in 
upon the unity of the composition, we 
cannot resist giving an extract. 

“ For cousider, once more, what it is 
to be prepared and safe; what it is to have 
done the work assigned us on earth, 
This is not alight work; not a superfi- 
cial and transitory labour, which a few 
days may perform, or which may be the 
incidental occupation of some leisure sea- 
son. It is an extensive, complicated en- 
Kagement,—not for a day, but tor life, 
for every day of life; with which every 
ecupation of life is concerned, aud which 
the doings of every hour serve either to 
promote or to thwart. And what is 
this business ? this object fur which God 
has placed man here ? 

“Tt is, in few words, to form his cha- 
racter for eternity. And what is this 
character to be? Holy, disinterested, 
and pure; devout toward God, benevo- 
om toward men, self-governed, and free 
Co ~ i! character, of which earth 
Ahe ie seen but one perfect model. 
; rall the study, and prayers, and ef- 
ort, after excellence of so many good 
vy for centuries, the world has seen 
dskias perfect exemplication of this 
ie Chet ; and that, in the person of Je- 
heli, st,—the meek aud lowly, the 

y, harmless, undefiled, and separate 


— sin, Him we are to imitate. His 
racter is to become ours. 


“ And is this to be done in a day, or 
iv a year, or in many years? Is it some 
easy thing, to be accomplished by feeble 
exertion at any hour, that we may be 
thus unconcerned about it, and so little 
anxious to advance in it? Fashion to 
yourself what manver of man you should 
be, if you had the spirit of Jesus, if you 
had made it your great and chief con- 
cern to imitate his excellences. Do you 
find yourself near to it now? so near 
that you may pause and cease to go fur- 
ther? Alas! it is at a far aud mortifying 
distance that we follow his glorious 
steps ; scarcely do we seem to reflect a 
ray from his bright excellence. Yet that 
is our pattern. ‘There is our business in 
this world. If we have done something 
toward it, the better reason that we should 
do more. We may not fully reach it ; 
the better reason that we should not 
pause in the pursuit. There are hin- 
drances, also, in the path ; in the affairs 
of our calling, in the cares of business, 
in the pleasures and companions of our 
pilgrimage; the greater, then, the reason 
for effurt and toil, that these may not 
defeat the great purpose of our being. 
There are hindrances from our own de- 
sires, propensities, and passions; from 
our weakuess, irresolution, and faint- 
heartedness, It is not an easy task to 


‘subdue them; and when seemingly sub- 


dued, they may rise again in unsuspected 
strength and drag us back. Where, then, 
is the moment for pausing? At what 
hour may the child of God, having such 
a work to do, and such obstacles to hin- 
der him, say to himself, It is enough; I 
will cease from my labour? At what age 
may mav, with his eye on his Master, 
and his hope on heaven, lay down the 
staff of his pilgrimage, and say, I have 
attained ; I have reached the stature of 
my Lord, aud my soul may rest from 
tuil ? 

‘¢ Nut while we have it recorded that 
the prince of the Apostles, the inspired, 
the indefatigable Paul, felt himself ata 
distance from perfection, and feared to 
stop in his attainments. Not while 
man’s life is likened in the gospel to a 
race; fur he that pauses must lose it. 
Not while it is called in Scripture a war- 
fare ; for he that lays down bis arms, or 
sleeps upon his post, before the warfare 
is accomplished, suffers for infidelity and 
treason. Not while sin is in the world 
and temptation abounds, and the love of 
many waxes cold. No; the pilgrimage 
of duty aud toil must go on while the 
heart throbs and the pulse beats—with- 
out intermission, without fainting, stead- 
ily, resolutely, Through the desert it 
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may be; but God is there, giving water 
from the rock and meat from heaven; 
and who, then, will faint at the prospect? 
in perils and straits it may be ; but God 
is in the midst with the cloudy pillar of 
his providence and grace; and who, then, 
will shrink from the way? Amongst 
enemies, in fearful and banded array, it 
may be; but who will tremble at their 
power, that is protected by the shield 
of faith, and armed by the sword of 
the spirit, and led toward the promised 
land by the captain of his salvation ? 
Let the believing pilgrim then go on; 
without halting, without looking back, 
without distrust ; onward, onward,— 
till the way-worn feet stand on the 
borders of the Jordan, and the bright 
inheritance is seen at hand. Then, as it 
is written, ‘ the feet of them that bear 
the ark shall stand still;’ then the chil- 
dren of God may rest from their watch- 
ings and toils; and having passed the 
dark river, in whose swelling waters the 
grace of God shall bear them up, they 
shall go, every one to the place prepared 
for him from the foundation of the 
world, 

** Thus are we instructed, from every 
quarter, that perpetual progress is essen- 
tial to our safety, acceptance, and glory ; 
that our path must be ‘as the rising 
light, shining brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day.’ A solemn, an exciting, 
an admonitory truth! God utters it in 
our ears from all the voices of his works. 
Scripture proclaims it to our souls inall its 
doctrines, commandments, and promises. 
A voice from the unseen world declares 
it to all who aspire after future glory. 
Qur understandings and consciences 
within speak assent to the declaration. 
And on the winds of the dying year,* 
which are now sighing around us with 
their departing breath, the truth is sent 
home to our hearts in accents of fearful 
solemnity ; warning us that we look 
back, before the light of another year 
shall open upon us, and see what im- 
provement has been made of this.”"—Pp. 
10—13. 

The connexion between the duties of 
the Pulpit and the Pastoral office is very 
forcibly displayed in the second of the 
publications before us ; and far be it 
from us to question the general truth of 
the representation. Yet it may be al- 
lowed us to sugvest that there is a me- 
dium between preaching abstract, useless 
sermons, trom ambitious desires, or 


_ acne 


“© ® This discourse was preached on 
the last night of the year.’’ 
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through an indolent Carelessness abont 
the state of humanity, and preaching with 
@ special view to the condition of indivi 
duals among the hearers. The feelings 
which are to be appealed to from the 
pulpit are common to all; the principles 
which are to be offered thence are de. 
signed for all; the duties which are 
thence to be enforced are obligatory upon 
all ; and an intimate knowledge of the 
universal wants, infirmities, and tenden- 
cies of humanity, with the utmost possi- 
ble disregard of peculiar cases, appears to 
us the best preparation for a safe and ef- 
ficacious administration of pulpit instruc. 
tion. Let a minister have his observa- 
tion ever alive when among men; let 
him enrich his services with the fruits of 
his experience ; but let him ever remem- 
ber, that unless he knew more than he 
can ever know of the processes of any 
individual mind, any special adaptation 
of his general offices to a peculiar case 
is dangerous to himself and to the object 
of his appeal. There is great evil iv the 
application being obvious to himself; 
there is danger of its being obvious to 
the hearer he has in view; (in which 
case certain injury is the result ;) and if 
it should become obvious to others also, 
it is plain that all the purposes of pulpit 
instruction are defeated. We do not speak 
theoretically. We have witnessed such 
fearful consequences from a ministry of 
individual appeals, prosecuted with the 
best intentions,—we have scen so much 
of the vanity and priestly assumption thas 
excited unawares in the minister, 80 
much of the dismay or disgust occasioned 
in some hearers, of the restive spirit 
roused in others, and the fatal subservie 
ence induced in a third class, that we 
would almost as soon see the practice of 
confession restored as this mode of ml 
nistration extended. While preachers 
appeal to mind and not to a mind, they 
and their hearers are safe. While they 
arouse emotions, chasten desires, 4 

supply wants which, being universal, are 
strictly individual, they may be sure of 
not mixing harm with the good they do; 
they may be sure of not failing in the ob- 
jects of their ministry. This mode 0 
proceeding avvids the folly of inapplica- 
ble instruction on the one hand, and the 
danger of private regards on the other. 
As for the comparative value of the re: 
sults, look at the success of the preacher 
who is felt to understand the things ® 
the spirit while the simplicity and uni- 
versality of his views are unquestionab ’ 
and see whether there is any thing . 
compare with it in the ministry o 
who is perpetually suspected of having 
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in his mind’s eye, and of 
appeals as that ** more 
" of his col- 
lective auditory. ‘The one rouses con- 
science to say, ‘* Thou art the man ;”’ 
the other presumes to say it himself; 
and there can be no question whether 
the voice from within or the voice from 
without has the most power.—There is 
vothing in Mr. Ware's Address abso- 
lutely inconsistent with what we have 
said, It is only to be wished that a little 
more scope had becn left for his readers 
to infer it: that, as a good deal is said 
of the absurdity of an abstract, something 
had also been hinted of the danger of a 
meddling, ministry. } 

if our young pastors take to heart, as 
they ought to do, the contents of this 
tract, they will feel a deep sense of obli- 
gation, not only to its author, but to the 
agents of its circulation in this country. 


particular case 
so managing his 
is meant than meets the ear 





Ant. V.— Thanksgiving Discourse. 
By E. S. Gannet. Boston, U.S. 
1830, 


Wuen will any or all of the nations 
of Europe be in a condition to suggest to 
their preachers such discourses as this ? 
Mr. Gannett argues from the univer- 
sally-admitted prosperity of the land to 
the duties of its inhabitants consequent 
on that prosperity. 

“We have become ‘a name and a 
praise among all people of the earth.’ 
Our institutions have now been so long 
i use, that the success which has at- 
tended them is notorious through the 
world. Our territory has been enlarged, 
till it is washed by each of the great 
‘eans, and extends from the cold of a 
vorthern clime to the region of constant 
warmth. Our commerce, familiar with 
‘very port in each hemisphere ; our ma- 
bulactures, rivalling and often surpass- 
BR sacs of Europe ; the valley of the 
mee, yielding its products to them 
“HO seek a more abundant harvest than 
Boren eneres from the hills of New 
he nd 5 vast tracts of land, but now 
‘ought to be worthless, found to con- 
‘ait inexhanstible stores of the most ad- 
sg wre obstacles once deemed 

Z mar le, bowing before the skill 
amnibilaed oe distance is almost 
the prairies of the West bs ate my 
Mein, ace est like the resist- 
sinneinn’ y A 1@ Atlantic States expe- 
ation a ecrease of numbers ; edu- 
den ot Ait where engaging the atten- 
ratte tor ean and practical men; a 
vated: t} e arts beginning to be culti- 
; Mie national resources exceeding 





the bounds of calculation; the national 
revenue, collected without difficulty, and 
sufficient for the expenses of govern- 
ment; the national debt almost liqui- 
dated; the country at peace with all 
other nations, held in honour or viewed 
with jealousy abroad; at home, order, 
freedom, aud security, the universal lot ; 
and this scene of happiness marred only 
by the ephemeral violence of parties, the 
temporary depression of some particular 
interest, or here and there a spot of un- 
happy omen, which fidelity to principles 
of justice and humanity will remove from 
the otherwise unclouded firmament of 
our national character ;—what better evi- 
dence could we have, that these United 
States are now enjoying a high state of 
prosperity ? 

“There have been periods in our his- 
tory, when wealth was accumulated 
more rapidly, as I shall have occasion 
again to remark, and during the last two 
or three years sad reverses have fallen 
on individuals ; but the whole country, 
contemplated under one view, never 
presented such a scene of successful en- 
terprise and industry, such a develop- 
ment of its inherent resources, such an 
appearance of healthful growth, such an 
approach towards the maturity of national 
existence. 

*¢ Compare our situation with that of 
the other countries of the globe. En- 
gland, panting and toiling under the 
burthen of an enormous debt; Ireland, 
distracted by an inflammable and starv- 
ing population, France, just regene- 
rated by a revolution that has cost her 
much blood, yet trembling with the ac- 
tion of elements that may again over- 
whelm her in the horrors of anarchy ; 
Spain, on the eve of a civil war, the re- 
sult of which no one can calculate ; 
Portugal, crushed beneath a despot’s 
sway ; Italy, in spiritual bondage; Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and the secondary northern 
powers, subject to rulers jealous of ene 
croachment on their prerogative by the 
people ; Russia, under an absolute mo- 
narch, with the bulk of its immense po- 
pulation little elevated above barbarism ; 
and the last of the European States, 
Greece, once the home of liberty and 
letters, awakened indeed from the de- 
basement of centuries, but weak and 
bleeding from the cruelties of her op- 
pressors. Such is the picture of Europe. 
With the other portions of the eastern 
hemisphere we veed not institute a com- 
parisop. Upon our own continent we 
behold, on the north colonial depend- 

encies of Great Britain, and on the 
south republics turn by domestic wal 
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fare. In South America how sad the 
spectacle! one only of its governments 
maintaining an appearance of stability, 
and that under the coercive force of a 
despotism, while ignorance and misery 
reign over regions, endowed by the Cre- 
ater with every vatural advantage, but 
inhabited by men who know not how 
to use what they fought like heroes to 
obtain, Where on earth is the country 
that can at this moment be pronounced 
in so prosperous a condition as ours ? 
‘Traverse the globe from pole to pole, or 
follow the sun till you shall return to the 
spot whence your journey began, and 
where will you find a nation in posses- 
sion of so many blessings, contrasted 
with so few disadvantages, as this, in 
which Providence has assigned us a 
lrome ? 

‘€ In this prosperity, I find an argu- 
ment for the culture of a high and pure 
character among the people.’’—Pp. 4—7. 

It is cheering to sympathize with the 
gratitude of our brethren afar, and to 
remark the discernment with which this, 
one of their faithful preachers, discovers, 
and the earnestness with which he warns 
them of the perils of prosperity. Our 
preaching must, at present, take a dif- 
ferent tone; but we will trust that our 
day of national thanksgiving will also 
arrive, and that we shall have such men 
to teach us to improve it. 





Ant. V1.— American Series of Tracts. 
Nos. 4], 42, 43. 


On Prejudice. By Samuel J. May. 


The Prospects and Claims of Pure 
Christianity. By John G., Palfrey. 


the Beneficial Tendency of Unita- 
rianism. By Lant Carpenter, LL D. 


‘THese tracts are as various jn their 
character and style as in their objects. 
The first is a plain, sensible exposure of 
the nature and effects of prejudice; a 
subject on which it is as desirable that 
the wisest of us should be occasionally 
reminded as that the most foolish should 
be enlightened. 

_ Mr. Palfrey’s interpretation of the 
sigus of the times’ is interesting and 
animating in a very high degree. From 
a faithful and perspicuous review of the 
circumstances Of our social condition, of 
our improved habits of thinking, of our 
increasing wealth of information, of our 
improved state of feeling, and of our 
experience of the past, he draws infer- 
ences full of encouragement respecting 
the accelerated progress of pure Christi- 





anity, in the days even which we may 
live to witness. If to prophesy good be 
to bring about the good prophesied, this 
little tract will be of great Service; es. 
pecially as it is as much distinguished by 
its superiority of thought aud style, as 
by the fervour of well-grounded hope 
which characterizes its tone of feeling. 

The last of these tracts is well kuown 
to our readers under another form, [| 
is the last chapter of Dr. Carpenter's 
** Examination of the Charges,” &e, ; 
and many who value that interesting but 
somewhat ponderous work, will be glad 
to diffuse its sum and substance in its 
present light form amoug those who 
might not be persuaded to give their at- 
tention fairly to the volume whence itis 
drawn 

We must just observe with respect to 
all these tracts that their effect is in- 
jured more than might be supposed pos- 
sible by their being very badly pointed, 
The multiplicity of commas is very wea- 
rying, and in innumerable instances they 
utterly spoil the sense. We would ra- 
ther dispense with commas altogether 
than see sentences subdivided to such 
an extreme as they are here. ‘This hint 
is to the American editors, ‘To the En- 
glish Association Committee we are much 
obliged for making these little publica- 
tions common among us, 





Art. VII.—The Guilt of Forbearing 
to Deliver our British Colonial Slaves, 
A Sermon, by Daniel Wilson, M. A., 
Vicar of Islington. London. 1830. 


Tuts is a very interesting discourse, 
ably and impressively written, upon one 
of the most important topics which can 
engage the public attention, and it does 
equal credit to the feeling» and the ta 
lents of its author, Such writings we 
may justly cousideras a national benefit; 
they diffuse a pure and humanizing tt 
fluence through society, awaken the care- 
less, encourage the distrustful, and ani- 
mate and strengthen the faithful laboar- 
ers in this arduous conflict. We wish we 
had more such, and we earuestly recom 
mend this to the perusal of all who are 
desirous to be of service to the cause, 
and to promote, as far as lies their 
power, that act of justice so long A 
manded by the feelings and opinions § 
almost all classes in this couutry, 
emancipation of their suffering fellow- 
creatures, We subjoin a few extracts # 
& specimen : 

“ Alas! two hundred years bare 
elapsed since the commencement of this 
frightful system, and it continues one 
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entire division of its evils to the present 
hour, One branch, indeed, the trade in 
Slaves, bas been abolished. We have 
ceased, since the year 1807, to seize and 
tear our fellow-creatures from the coasts 
of Africa; but the slavery itself—the 
wurce of that felonious traffic—remains ; 
the unhappy nen, Whom we now detain 
ju bondage, are themselves the victims, 
as their parents were before them, of 
that first direful and cruel injustice—and 
yet we still forbear to deliver them, Our 
priuces, Our governors, Our legislators, 
our magistrates, our clergy, our com- 
moualty, are * verily guilty’ in different 
degrees, ‘ conceruing their brethren.’— 
It is their neglect, their silence, their 
cowardice, their selfishness, which has 
wierated for twenty-three long years 
this large half of the fatal system. 

“Tue first burst, indeed, of honest 
indignation, when the horvors of the Co- 
lonial Slave-trade and Slavery were dis- 
played in their origin, progress, and 
consummation, before the eyes of the 
vation forty years since, was deep aud 
sincere; one fecling peuetrated the 
Houses of Parliameut and the general 
mass of the community, All but those 
immediately cugaged in the evil itself, 
rose up as One wan to put down the 
mighty oppression ; but delay was inter- 
posed; hardy denials of the facts were 
adventured; expediency was suggested 
against principle and duty; the warmth 
of men’s minds cooled. We forbore, we 
hesitated, we closed our eyes and ears to 
the truth, Calculations of base interest, 
prepossessions in powerful quarters, 
sluth, fear of giving offence, dislike of 
trouble aud incouvenience interposed, 
and years were cousumed in obtaining 
cven one branch of the act of reparation. 
lu order to this, it was found necessary, 
0 1791 aud 1792, to separate the ques- 
tious of the Slave-trade and Slavery. 
Even after this concession, the traffic 
was defended, pleaded for, maintained 
with so much pertinacity, that the par- 
tial victory was nut gained till after 
twenty wearisome years of conflict. 

_ “ Our remissuess then returued. We 
forbore once again to deliver ‘ them 
that were drawn unto death,’ and whom 
we, had confessed to have been obtained 
by a crime justly branded as_ piracy. 
Had we followed out at once the dic- 
tates Of those feelings which procured 
for us the abolition of the traffic; had 
We pursued the triumph with due perse- 
verance into its consequences in the 
West India Islands, Colonial Slavery 
would long ago have ceased, our bond- 
"ey would have been free and happy 
































































labourers, and our Islands would have 
become, what, by their natural beauties 
they are calculated for, the garden of 
the empire. But the case was remote, 
it was not Englishmen who were suf- 
fering. Had a single British family been 
discovered in an adjoining isle, kid- 
napped from our shores, and held in un- 
just and cruel bondage, driven by the 
whip to excessive toil, degraded and 
depressed by neglect and scorn, deprived 
of the rest of the Sabbath, the rights of 
marriage, and the privilege of religion ;— 
had Africa committed one such act of 
atrocity upon England, the whole nation 
would have joined in the cry of detesta- 
tion. Not only the first seizure, but the 
continued detention would have been 
reprobated with horror; the captives, 
with their households, would have been 
instantly set free, and the severest pu- 
nishment would have been inflicted on 
the odious Slave-owners, But, because 
it is Englishmen who have inflicted the 
crime upon Africans; because the scene 
is distant; because the cries of misery 
do not actually ring in our ears 3 because 
the gaius of the iniquity are supposed to 
be great; because the oppressors say 
they are now ameliorating the condition 
of their victiins ; because party and po- 
litical contentions have mingled with 
the question ; therefore we hesitate, we 
are silent, we delay. Other topics rouse 
the attention of Parliament—this does 
uot; other topics animate the hearts of 
statesmen, nobles, magistrates—this wea- 
ries thei; other national sins fill the 
mouths of the ministers of religion—this 
dies upon their lips. Even an incorpo- 
rated Society for Propagating the Gospel 
has possessed, with but little actual im- 
provement, a Slave estate for more than 
acentury. All is death-like silence. The 
advocate for the poor blacks, in or out of 
Parliament, is heard with suspicion ; 
few will go so far as to deny the facts 
of the case, but all shrink from the duty 
of repairing them; all wish to defer the 
act of justice; all content themselves 
with rapid geueralities and ineffective 
resolutions. ‘The miserable traveller lies 
before us, his unjust and cruel sufferings 
plead for pity, his wounds are unas- 
suaged, he is half dead; we come up to 
the place where he is; but instead of 
having compassivn on him as the good 
Samaritan, and binding up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and taking 
care of him, we pass by, with the Priest 
and Levite, on the other side. 

‘6 ond, And what can be the excuses by 
which this neglect is concealed and pallia- 
ted? ‘This is the next question, Our 
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text intimates that this is the secret ope- 
ration going on in the breast. ‘ If thou 
sayest, Behold, we knew it not,’ if thou 
calmest the scruples of conscience by 
whispering to thy heart, or saying to 
others, ‘ I was not aware of the circum- 
stances ; I knew not the aggravation of 
the case ; I did not think I could do any 
material service ; J did not judge it was 
my duty to intermeddle; I waited for 
further information; I could not see my 
way ; | was as well-disposed as possible 
towards the cause, but I kuew not how 
to act.’ 

“* By such artsof self-delusion has man, 
ever since the fall of our first parents, 
hidden truth from himself: the process 
especially goes on in cases where the in- 
clinations and fears are on one side, and 
the duty on the other; where the difli- 
culties, apparent or real, are near at hand, 
and the duty affects persons or a race of 
men at a great distance; where numbers 
in authority, princes, legislators, are un- 
willing to be disturbed ; and where lapse 
of time and copiousness of debate have 
chilled the sympathies and irritated the 
passions of disputants. 

‘« The minister of religion, then, must 
come forward at such a crisis; he must 
rend aside the veil; he must lay open 
the human heart ; he must drag into the 
blaze of day the hidden sophisms of the 
ill-informed and torpid conscience ; he 
must shew, that if the plea of ignorance 
might have been plausibly urged before 
the case had been fully developed, it 
cannot be fairly urged now; that if it be 
still pleaded, the plea is our accusation ; 
that, at all events, it shall no longer be 
in the power of those who will listen to 
his statements, to allege it another in- 
stant.” 

We cannot conclude the above extracts 
without earnestly recommending the 
cause they advocate to the exertions of 
the ministers of religion of every sect 
and denomination. Much is in their 
power, and they cannot consecrate their 
time and their talents more usefully or 
more nobly. It is a great duty imposed 
upon them by the office they bear to 
come forward in society in every impor- 
tant question involving the moral in- 
terests of their fellow-creatures, and to 
take a decided and active part in it; and 
surely there can be none that can carry 
with it a deeper responsibility, or call 
for interference from the humane and 
enlightened portion of our community 
more strongly and authoritatively, than 
that which we now present to. their 
notice. 









































































Critical Notices.—Miscelluneous. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Art. VIIL.— Biographical Mempi 
the Rev. J. i Mecuhane. Med 
Thacher, and J. E. Abbott, de. 
ceased American Unitarian Minis. 
ters. Reprinted for John Mardon, 
London. 1831. 


THE melancholy inspired by the con- 
templation of the similar fate of these 
exemplary young men, is relieved by the 
convictions which their three histories 
confirm, that they were as happy in their 
lives and deaths as they were useful to 
society. By the combination of their 
Memoirs we are furnished with a proof 
of the efficacy of the principles through 
which, diversified as were their charac. 
ters, they shared a common peace, and 
departed in a common hope. The lives 
of Buckminster and Thacher have long 
been circulated among us. If they were 
found valuable and interesting in their 
former shape, they must be yet more so 
when brought into combination with the 
Memoir which is now appended to them. 


1 oemesnnemamnantiintel 


Art. IX.—The Advantages of Co- 
operation in the Pursuit of Know. 
ledge, and the Benefits resulting 
therefrom to Individuals and to So- 
ciety ; together with some Hints to 
the Uninstructed as to the Course 
of Reading they may advantageous- 
ly pursue. An Introductory Lee- 
ture delivered before the Bridport 
Association for Mutual Instruction. 
By R. Cree. Hunter. 1831. 


Tuis treatise contains, as our readers 
will perceive by its title, a series of 
mighty subjects. They can, of course, 
be only touched on in a tract of 40 pages; 
but as the mere survey must be expan- 
sive to the minds of those who seek in- 
formation, we hail this as we hail all 
works whose design is to illustrate the 
advantages and pleasures of knowledge. 
It suggests, however, the hint that 10 
treating subjects which are in themselves 
eloquence, an unaffected style is the 
most appropriate. 


Art. X.—An Abridgment of Zumpt's 
Latin Grammar, for the Use of 
Schools. By Rev. J. Kenrick, M.A. 
London. 1830. 


Wuv have linguists and metaphysl 
cians so long frowned at cach other as 
natural foes 2? The lords of literature at 
Oxford have insisted on it that the 














young champions of metre and syntax 
shall treat with proper indignity the 
apcculations of the abstruser Scotchmen ; 
with the same good reason for which 
Nelson taught his cabin-boys to hate a 
Frenchman as they would hate the devil. 
Time and peace have cured the national 
antipathy ; and good sense will banish 
the *‘ oppositions of science, falsely so 
called.” The English schoolboy of the 
present day does vot suspect his French 
master of the cloven foot: and if any 
one doubts whether Grammar and Logic 
can shake hands, Mr. Kenrick’s little 
book will help them to solve the ques- 
tion, It makes one feel, what most 
grammars studiously keep secret, that 
language is the expression of ideas ; that 
the parts of a sentence are related por- 
tions of thought; and that the gram- 
matical links of connexion, with all the 
varieties of mood and tense, express 
their several relations. ‘To parse a sen- 
tence under the guidance of this rational 
crammar is a genuine process of philo- 
sophical analysis ; and instead of being 
a mechanical procedure whose only issne 
is weariness to the master and disgust to 
the scholar, constitutes a better species 
of mental gymnastics than all the syllo- 
gistic evolutions—Aristotle’s intellectual 
nine-pins, The slight inconvenience at- 
tendant on the introduction of a few 
wchnical terms in this grammar, is 
abundantly compensated by the logical 
aid which they afford ; aud they have the 
wnusual advantage of conveying ideas 
lustead of hiding iguorance. We would 
point out the sections on the Use and 
Connexion of the Tenses, and on the 
Subjunctive Mood, as especially exhibit- 
ing the peculiar merits of the book. In- 
glorious as the task of translation and 
dbrigment usually is, we think that no 
one can compare the syntax, and parti- 
Culatly the latter of the above-mentioned 
sections, with the corresponding portions 
of Zumpt’s larger Grammar, without ad- 
miting the patience and perspicacity which 
could so condense and lucidly dispose 
a & huge mass of grammatical rules. 
: e recommend the Grammar to all who 
Would wish their children’s Lativ and 
lutellect to advance together. 


Arr, XI. — Omnipotence!' A Poem. 
IY, Richard Jarman. Chappell. 


It is the present fashion to take vast 


abstractions for the titles and subjects of 


ie ite ~~ . 
t whe’ instead of some particular branch 
“ " - . . ° 

‘he conception, which in former days 
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was found quite fruitful enough for the 
purposes of author and reader. ‘ Ima- 
gination’? would now be preferred to 
“The Pleasures of  [mayination ;"’ 
** Primeval Man’”’ to ** Paradise Lost,’’ 
and so on. We have lately had ‘* Om- 
niscience ;”’ then ** Satan ;"’ and here 
“© Omnipotence” is laid before us. There 
is something puerile in the practice of 
taking such unbounded subjects, where- 
on we received in childhood a very salu- 
tary lesson. Finding it difficult to write 
themes on subjects proposed by our 
master, many of us asked leave for once 
to choose a topic. Leave being given, 
we fixed on  Music,’’ not heeding the 
warning given that we should write no- 
thing worth reading unless we in some 
method defined our object. The influ. 
ence of Psalmody, the power of Har- 
mony, or of Melody, or the effects of 
Music iv particular situations and cir- 
cumstances, were all proposed ; but no! 
it must be Music, and Music it was. 
And surely never such discord followed 
upon such a key-note. O! the ram- 
blings from the heights of ether to the 
depths of the abyss; the salmagundi of 
emotions : the precious confusion of to- 
pics amoug us eight theme-writers ! Our 
own convictions, stimulated by our mas- 
ter’s suppressed smile, cured us of wide 
subjects for ever. 

It makes no little difference, however, 
whether the effusions of the poet are 
wholly desultory, like R. Montgomery’s, 
or whether, as in the work before us, 
they are arranged in a perceptible order, 
The vagueness is here more in the title 
than the matter. ‘To enable our readers 
to judge of the manner, we extract a 
picture which will bear separation from 
the text. 


‘¢ But, there is one beneath that cloud, 
whose soul 
Heeds not the bullet’s sigh or cannon’s 


roll, 

Kuows not the gloom that thickens 
o'er his head 

And hides from all but heav’n the 
scene of dread 5 

His youthful heart hears nought but 
dying groans, 

Sad shrieks of anguish, or despairing 
moans 5 

His cye sees nought but corses pale 
and grim, 

Whore rage-clench’d features sternly 
follow him ; . 
Wounds gaping ghastly which his gaze 

invite 
Aud sicken Nature with the dreadful 
sight: 
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Ah! many a thought of home and 
home’s sweet calm 

Comes o’er his soul and stays his 
nerveless arm ! 

The tender teachings of a mother's 
breast 

Light on his thought, in all their worth 
confest ! 

And she—the fairest in his doating eye, 

Whose tears and kisses sooth’d his 
parting sigh,— 

Could she now see him, would her 
soul confess 

Her lov'd one’s form beneath that 
blood-stain’d dress ? 





Or dare believe her Edwin’ 
could bear ped 

To see the murders he is aiding 
there ? 

Sadly he thinks and sighs, for well he 
knows 

Her angel-heart with purest kinduvess 
glows, 

And, ’mid the mob’s unmeaning, mad 
applause, 

His conscience tells of heav'n’s offend- 
ed laws.” 

Pp. 71, 72. 











MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE, 





On Naaman's Bowing in the House 
of Rimmon. 
70 the Editor. 
Sir, 

On taking up the Christian Moderator 
wy attention was lately arrested by a 
criticism under the signature V. on 2 
Kings v. 18, 19, which induced me to 
examine the passage and the opinion of 
other commentators, and I shall, if you 
please to accept it, state the result of my 
investigation. Naaman, a Syrian noble- 
man, one of the principal officers of the 
king, being afflicted with leprosy, which 
was considered as an incurable disorder, 
is induced by an Israclitish slave to ap- 
ply to the Prophet Elisha, He obtains a 
letter from the king, his master, to the 
King of Israel, and having gone to the 
prophet, receives from him directions to 
wash in the river Jordan. On being 
cured in this simple and easy way, he is 
convinced that Elisha must be a prophet 
of the true God, and that he has hitherto 
been a worshiper of false gods. He re- 
solves, therefore, “to offer neither burnt- 
offering nor sacrifice unto other Gods, 
but unto Jehovah.” Then follows, in 
our Common Version, (and it is agreea- 
ble not only to the Septuagint, but, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, to 
all the ancient versions and commcenta- 
ries,) *‘ In this thing the Lord pardon 
thy servant, that when my master goeth 
into the house of Rimmon to worship 
there, and he leaneth on my hand, and [ 
baw myself in the house of Rimmun - 
when T bow down myself in the house of 


Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant 
in this thing. And he (Elisha) said unto 
him, Go in peace.’’ We have here the 
converted courtier, bargaining, as it were, 
for such compliance with idolatrons prac- 
tice as would enable him to retain the 
favour of his earthly master; and we 
have God’s prophet seeming to concur in 
this compromise with principle; for, 
without any censure, he gives him the 
parting salutation, ‘‘Go in peace.” We 
“hristians have been taught that no one 
should do evil that good may come, and 
still less can we approve of sinning 
against the most high God to please an 
earthly sovereign. We cannot wonder 
then that pious men have been staggered 
by this passage, and that much ingenuity 
has been exerted to justify Naaman’s 
conduct, or at best to palliate it so far as 
to vindicate Elisha’s part in the transac- 
tion. J shall vot detain your readers by 
stating these various suggestions, but 
shall proceed to my object, which is t 
notice V.’s mode of removing the difl- 
culty, in which he was, according 
Adam Clarke, anticipated by the cele- 
brated Lightfoot. Adam Clarke decided- 
ly adopts the opinion, and it is one of 
the improvements on which Mr. Beliamy 
laid great stress in his proposals for pub- 
lishing a new version. ‘This mode 

getting free from the difficulty is to use 
the past tense instead of the future, 

it has been ingeniously shewn that 

Hebrew may be so translated. ‘The pas 
sage will then run as given in the margia 
of Bagster’s comprehensive bible, “I 
this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, 
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that when my master went into the 
house of Rimmon to worship there, he 
ieaned on my hand, and I worshiped in 
the house of Rimmon; in that I have 
worshiped in the house of Rimmon, the 
Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.”’ 
According to this translation, instead of 
seeking permission to do wrong, Naaman 
shews the sincerity of his conversion, 
“not merely by good resolutions for the 
future, but by humble penitence for the 
past,” which justifies the blessing of the 
Prophet, ‘Go in peace.” This at first 
view is satisfactory enough, and some at 
least of those who have adopted it seem 
to think they have rendered av important 
service by the suggestion; but let us, 
Sir, consider the context.—<An _ idolater, 
ove of an idolatrous nation, is suddenly 
convinced by a miraculous cure, that the 
God of Elisha is the true God, but unless 
a further miracle had been wrought upon 
his miud by divine influence, he could 
not so suddenly form just notions of this 
true God, or of the mode of worshiping 
him; that he had previously sacrificed, 
as his countrymen did, to false gods, is 
not only to be inferred from the circum- 
stances he was in, but is evident from 
his declaration that he would sacrifice in 
future only to Jehovah. And what a no- 
tion he had of Jehovah is evident from 
his supposing it necessary to carry earth 
with him from the land of Israel to build 
his altar, which, by the way, Elisha did 
hot object to as unnecessary. He ex- 
presses no regret, no compunction for 
his previous idolatrous sacrifices, or for 
the other crimes he had committed ; but 
according to the propused amendment, 
he implores pardon for the semblance of 
idolatrous worship in attending on the 
king his master. Now, Sir, what kind 
of @ conscience must he have had to act 
in this manner? Is it not more con- 
sisteut with his opinion about the altar, 
that he was thinking of the future, not 
of the past, and trying to reconcile his 
duty to God and Mammon ? But, then 
what shall we say of the Prophet? 
Would he countenance such conduct? 
There is perhaps too much stress laid 
upon his parting benediction, which need 
not imply approbation, and he might 
— it a case in which it would have 
— casting pearls before swine, if he had 

wpied to remonstrate. Syria was at 
ite ume the great terror of the Israel- 
et and the king of Israel had been so 
- med by Naaman’s application as to 

ve rent his clothes, The cure and partial 
conversion of this favourite of the king 
of Sytia might contribute to peace be- 
tween the nations, and Elisha might con- 


sider it better to conciliate than to irri- 
tate a powerful sovereign. [ do not, 
however, pretend to remove all difficulty, 
vor do T consider it of much importance ; 
for we know that under the Gospel dis- 
pensation all such compromises are in- 
admissible. That great Being, who is 
alike in all places, who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, and who re- 
gardeth not of what clay his altar may be 
built, requires that his ¢rue worshipers 
should worship him in spirit and in truth, 
and should abvtain even from the ap- 
pearance of evil, 
A. 





Unitarianism at Sidmouth. 


To the Editor. 


Sidmouth, Devon, 
Sir, April \1th, 1831. 

AT the close of a course of Suuday- 
evening lectures, whose design it bad 
been to inculcate the principles and en- 
force the practice of genuine Unitarian 
Christianity, it would be pleasing to re- 
view their progress, even though the ex- 
pectations of the sanguine had scarcely 
been auswered ; but had throngs* at- 
tended them, in contradiction to the 
predictions of the most zealous, aud had 
they been the sole means (under Heaven) 
of re-establishing a decreasing congrega- 
tion on its ruins, the task would become 
doubly gratifying. 

Such were the anticipations under 
which a series was commenced at the 
Unitarian chapel of this place, in the 
beginning of the past winter, and such 
the success which has uniformly marked 
their progress. It may indeed be averred 
that our highly talented and respected 
pastor, the Rev. William James, has nut 
scrupled to declare what appears fo us to 
be ‘‘ the whole counself God ;"” and if un- 
expectedly large and atteutive audiences 
be any satisfaction to an anxlous and 
versevering minister, his labours have, 
n some degree at least, been requited. 
It deserves remark that the lectures, 
avowedly doctrinal, have been, without 
exception, more vumerously attended 
than those of a different teudency ; thus 
for ever, in this neighbourhood at least, 
quashing the charge, ** Unitarians preach 
nothing but morality.” On the 10th 
just., the first anniversary of Mr, James’s 
residence among us, he delivered his 
closing evening address for the seasou, 





* Frequently 400 persons, with many 
more anxious for accommodations which 
could not be afforded from the smallness 
of the chapel. 
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on the duties of a Christian minister ; 
and the uniform accordance of his life 
with his precepts must have appealed to 
the heart of every auditor, A former 
attempt at the establishment of a Sunday- 
school has now every prospect of realiza- 
tion; and the chapel has been furnished 
with a small library during his ministry. 
That these rewards may stimulate 
both us and others to future and in- 
creased exertions, is the sincere wish of 
A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt and Dr. C. Lloyd. 


Sir, 

PERMIT a constant reader who thinks 
that by no means an unimportant pur- 
pose answered by the Monthly Repo- 
sitory is in recording some account of 
departed friends who have coutributed, 
by their writings especially, to the diffu- 


sion of Christian literature, to suggest 
what I believe will be found the case. 
that the readers of the Repository have 
never been favoured with an account of 
the late Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt, of Cambridge, the 
author of one of the most decisive ‘Tracts 
circulated by the Unitarians : — por of 
the late Dr. Charles Lloyd, who, though 
educated among Dissenters, may proba- 
bly be placed, for his accurate and sound 
learning, upon a par with some of the 
best scholars whom the richly-endowed 
colleges have produced. As I feel quite 
satisfied that such information would be 
as suitable to the pages of the Repository 
as it would be gratifying to many of its 
readers, I take leave, through you, Sir, 
to suggest the communication of such in- 
telligence to those of your occasional 
contributors who have it abundantly in 
their power to furnish the same, 
A CATHOLIC. 


en Et 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Joun Humruries, 


Feb. 24, at Chichester, Mr. Joun Hum- 
rurigs, aged 63, who had for many years 
filled the office of goaler in that city. 
The duties of his official situation Mr. 
H. discharged with great credit to him- 
self, uniting to that vigilance which the 
public interest required, unvarying kind- 
ness aud urbavity towards the prisoners 
whom he had in custody. Mr. H. was a 
regular attendant at the Unitarian chapel, 
and the following letter, addressed some 
years since to a clergyman who was then 
the visiting clergyman of the prison, at 
ouce displays the manliness of his cha- 
racter, and proves that “ he knew in 
whom he had believed,’’ which words 
were selected as the basis of the discourse 
delivered the Sunday after his interment, 
in reference to his removal from this 
present scene. 

** Rev. Sir, 

** | was very much surprised, and a 
little hurt, on returning home this even- 
ing to hear from my wife that you had 
made an unmanly attack on her re- 
specting my creed, which, | think, might 
as well have been left alone, even had it 
been on myself; because, Sir, in this 
country, thanks be to God, every man 
has a right to worship his Maker accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscieuce, 
none daring to make him afraid, 


“¢T am very sorry, Sir, to find myself so 
much mistaken in you; I always thought 
you a charitable, liberal-minded man 5 
but, alas! I find you one of that illiberal 
sect which dooms every one to inevitable 
destruction who does not hold the same 
creed with themselves, But recollect, 
Sir, that God judgeth not as man judgeth, 
but we shall all stand at the last day at 
the judgment-seat of Christ, there to be 
judged by him whom the Father hath 
appointed. F 

“« Now, Sir, my dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church was not the whim of a 
moment, but the result of a good deal of 
examination and reflection. ‘Till I avas 
thirty-six years of age, I never went (0 
any place of worship in my life but the 
Church; nor did I ever read a coutro- 
versial book of any kind for more than 
two years after that; nor did I know the 
tenets of any other sect. But how i 
happened I know not, but one sabbath, 
seriously reading the creed of St. Atha- 
nasius while it was singing, I was strock 
with its inconsistencies, which very much 
surprised me that I had never not 
them before. On my returu yreoes 
touk my Testament, which | — 
page by page, but to my great astonisn- 
ment and uneasiness I could find no sv 
doctrine as there laid down, nor coul 
bring myself to think I was bound 











neliewe what [could not find in my Tes- 
tament, as | was always taught to believe 
that book to be the rule and guide of my 
faith, I could not find the word Tri- 
nity, nor could [ find God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; 
but [ could find a great number of pas- 
sages where our blessed Saviour prayed 
to his Father and our Father, to his God 
and our God, and where the blessed 
Jesus and his apostles taught prayer to 
ne made to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and St. Paul says, 
‘There is none other God but one; for 
though there be that are called Gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, as there 
be gods many and lords many, but to 
us there is but one God even the Father.’ 
Howbeit there is not in every man this 
knowledge. 

“Thus, Sir, | discarded that jumble of 
inconsistencies from my creed, for I 
could not reconcile it to my reason that 
God the Father, God the Son, aud God 
the Holy Ghost, should be three distinct 
persons, and but one God, because, Sir, 
I could not find itin my Bible or ‘Testa- 
ment: aud I was therefore sure it was 
the thoughts of man, who was as likely 
to err as myself. 1 therefore laid it 
aside, uot fearing its damnatory threat- 
enings, and determined no longer to be- 
lieve that one was three, and three oue ; 
but, on the contrary, to worship the one 
living and true God, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Mediator and Redeemer, 

_“ Thus, Sir, | became a fixed Unita- 
rian, before | knew that there was such 
a sect: which was not till nearly two 
years afterwards, the whole time of 
which I absented myself from any place 
of worship, except when duty obliged 
me to attend the Mayor ; till, forming a 
resolution to go to all the Dissenting 
chapels at that time in the city, to try to 
find one that met my ideas, I began at 
that which was then’ called the Presby- 
trian Meeting, where, Sir, in that house 
of the devil, | fouud what I so ardently 
Mee the unmixed worship of the One 
ving and true God. 

oni ened Sir, I have given you the 
the “be ny dissent, and * the reason of 
ions that is in me,’ nor can any ar- 
fs in J you can use shake my faith, as it 
io col to whom I give more merit 
poe agra and Saviour, than you 
a Christ died Paging. him as God; 
u the cross, to redeem 


“uners; but God cannot die. 
ee 





. ar Unitarian chapel was so called 
y the Rev. S. B., of Chichester, 


Obituary —Mr. John Humphries. 2h 


“© T cannot find in my Testament that 
he was a God-man ; the passage* you 
pointed out to me, to set the question at 
rest, as you were pleased to say, is, I 
fear, a sandy foundation, for I believe it 
was at first but a marginal note, and is 
now, I think, agreed almost on all sides 
to be an interpolation, and is the only 
solitary passage to be found, It is now 
nearly eighteen years since [ left the bo- 
som of my nursing mother, and wan- 
dered from the beaten path; since which, 
like the Bereans of old, | have ‘ searched 
daily to see whether those things were 
so,’ and I still continue ove of that sect 
which is every where spoken against. I 
have read a great many arguments on 
both sides the question, and, aided by my 
Testament, I still retain the same opi- 
nion, which is, that the doctrine of the 
New Testament is Unitarianism, and is 
the doctrine that was taught by our 
blessed Saviour and his Apostles, who, 
whilst on earth, was the most meck and 
lewly, but is now exalted to the right 
hand of his Almighty Father; but [ think 
it inconsistent to be Father and Son 
himself. 

“This, Sir, I think, must be the opi- 
nion of every considerate, impartial man, 
and is, I kuow, the opinion of many 
who, through fear or interest, dare not 
avow it. 

‘“* Now, Sir, I would thank you to let 
me eujoy my own creed, without molesta- 
tion, as I wish to live in charity with all 
men. I hope this will not make you 
think worse of me than you were wont: 
I shall always be glad to see you as gaol 
chaplain, but would thank you not to be 
harsh to my prisoners, because you are 
not aware what trouble you give by 
making them uneasy; for I consider 
after prisoners are found guilty by the 
laws of their country, and sentenced to 
au imprisonment, they have no right to 
be pressed to a confession of their guilt, 
unless such as are under sentence of 
death. 

‘¢ T am, Rev. Sir, 
** Your humble servant, 
** JoHN HUMPHRIES, 
“* Gaoler of the City of Chichester. 
“* To the Rev. i 





No comment could improve the plain 
good sense and manly avowal contained 
in the above letter. Such firm and con- 
sistent believers are cheering, amidst the 
defections from our religious assemblies 
which we sometimes have to lament, 
when pride, caprice, or fashion, sway the 





* In John's Epistle. 
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mind more than does the truth as it was 
in Jesus; or when offence is taken, as 
by the rebellious of old, because the pro- 
phets ‘ cease to speak smooth 9 





Maurice Locan, M.D. 


April 1, at Seacroft, near Leeds, 
Maurice Locan, M. D., aged 67, be- 
loved by all who kuew bim. 


« Thine be the art, the streaming wound 
to close, 

To raise with healing arm the drooping 
head ; 

To bless the sleepless couch with sweet 
repose, 

And o’er the pallid cheek fresh bloom 
to spread. 


**So Hope exulting cheers my fearful 


heart, 

So paints thy future worth, thy future 
fame ; 

She bids the tear of anguish cease to 
start, 


She bids me triumph in a sister’s name.” 
Verses addressed to her Brother, 
by Maria Logan. 


The following record of the birth of 
Dr. Logan is extracted from Mrs. Cappe's 
Memoirs of her own life : 

** Well do I remember how exceeding- 
ly at the time the birth of this son was 
lamented ; far from being announced by 
the ringing of bells, it was never men- 
tioned without a sigh sufficiently expres- 
sive of the doleful sentiments it excited. 
Yet has this sou lived and prospered, and 
has loug been a very useful and most re- 
spectable member of society.” 

The life of the good and able man 
whose birth is thus mentioned would be 
interesting to the public in many points 
of view; it onal shew his rise from 
what is recorded as a state of almost 
despondency, to the realization of the 
affectionate hope of his beloved sister, 
so beautifully expressed in the verses I 
have extracted from one of her poems 5 
it would shew that the success which 
attended him was the result of unwearied 
attention to his profession, undeviating 
Integrity, firm religious principles, and 
humble confidence in God : these led him 
to respectability and eminence, secured 
to him the esteem of some of the great- 
est men of his day, and the love of ail 
who had the delight to know him. 

It would trespass too much upon the 
columus of your Repository to do justice 
to such aman. | shall endeavour, | fear 
Very imperfectly, to trace a few outlines 
of his exemplary and valuable life, 





Obituary. — Maurice Logan, M.D. 


The father of Maurice Logan was 4 
merchant, who, being unfortunate 
trade, went to Antigua to endeavour ty 
obtain the means of maintaining his fa. 
niily ; it was at that period that his soy 
was born. The mother followed her 
husband, leaving her son and daughte: 
under the care of the Rey. J. Harrison, 
the father of Mrs. Cappe. Mr. Logan 
died from the fever incidental to the 
climate, after which his widow returned 
to England. She resided with her chil- 
dren at Catterick, and continued there 
after that great and good man, the Rer, 
Theophilus Lindsey, succeeded Mr. Har- 
rison in the vicarage of that place. From 
that acquaintance Dr. Logan traced the 
principles which were his guide; an 
affectionate intimacy commenced, which 
continued till death put a stop to their 
earthly friendship. He received the ru- 
diments of his education at the free- 
school of Catterick, and early shewed an 
inclination for the medical profession. 
He was put apprentice to Mr. Lucas, a 
respectable surgeon at Leeds, and went 
to attend the hospitals in London in 
1784. It was upon that occasion his 
sister wrote the verses from which the 
extracts at the commencement of this 
memoir are taken, and which address 
was published, with other poems, in a 
small volume, in 1793. Her poetry was 
chaste, simple, and beautiful. 

The period at which Mr. Logan ar- 
rived in London was one of great inte- 
rest; his friend Mr. Lindsey had for 
conscience’ sake surrendered his vicar- 
age and all his flattering prospects of 
church preferment, and opened his cha- 
pel in Essex Street. There again Mr. 
Logau found his instructor, aud oue of! 
his greatest pleasures, even to his latest 
hour, was to recount the delight and ad- 
vantage he experienced with that great 
man. Mr. Lindsey’s house was ope? 
every Sunday evening for the resort ol 
some of the most able and excellent 
men of the day. and at those meetings 
he eucouraged young men to attend, 
where religious topics were discussed, 
and they were excited to the acquisiios 
of kuowledge and virtue. 

After his attendance upon his profes- 
sional studies, Mr. Logan was @ 
House Surgeon at the Lock Hospital, 
and from thence returned to his mother 
and sister at Leeds, where he established 
himself, and where his skill and his me- 
dical acquiremeuts, his anxious and de- 
voted atiention, and his amiable and em 
gaging manners, brought him Ww al 
tensive practice ; but his arrangemens 
were so made that he seldom allow 
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his professional avocations to interfere 
with his religious duties. He joined the 
congregation of the Rev. W. Wood at 
Mill-Hill Chapel. 

Mr. Logan was elected one of the 
Surgeons to the Leeds [ufirmary, where 
he became the colleague of that eminent 
and excellent man, the late William Hey, 
Esq, F.R.S., who may be called the 
founder of that institution; but it was 
owing to the united talent and exertion 
of these two men that it became so cele- 
brated and so extensively useful. 

Mr. Logan married Mary, the danghter 
ef Hatton Wolrich, Esq., of Leeds, in 
1791, who survives him; a connexion 
which continued in uninterrupted happi. 
uess, except from his ill-health, which 
she, by unwearied attention and sympa- 
thy, contributed to mitigate, and rendered 
a life of suffering even a lite of enjoy- 
ment. He continued in the active pur- 
suit of his profession till the year 1813, 
when, in cousequence of increasing bad 
health, he was compelled to withdraw 
from it. He then removed to Seacroft, 
about four miles from Leeds, took out 
his diploma and practised occasionally 
a8 a consulting physician; but even that 
was prevented by his sufferings, which 
he endured about fifteen years, baffling 
the knowledge and experience of himself 
and the most able medical men both in 
London and. the country; but in the 
agony he has undergone, he submitted 
with cheerfulness and without a mur- 
mur to the will of his Heavenly Father, 


an example of Christian patience and 
resignation ; and retained the enjoyment 
of the society of his friends during his 
occasional intervals of ease. 

Dr. Logan was a man of strong natu- 
ral feeling, thereby enabled to prepare 
his patients for what he knew they must 
undergo; but possessing complete and 
powerful self-command during the per- 
formance of painful and dangervus ope- 
rations. He had a strong, enlarged, and 
well-cultivated mind. In his religious 
principles he was an Unitarian, imbibed 
during his early intercourse with Mr, 
Lindsey, and confirmed by his research 
and study ; but he never allowed his reli- 
gious or political opinions, though living 
during a period of great excitement, to 
interfere with friendly intercourse ; he 
was strictly the humble but faithful fol- 
lower of his Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ. Wherever distress was to be found 
which he had the power to relieve, there 
his duty and his inclination carried him ; 
‘‘ he went about doing good;’’ and in 
looking back to the circumstances of his 
birth, and to the eminence and respect 
which he attained, a most useful lesson 
is inculcated, shewing that gloomy fore- 
bodings ought never to be harboured, 
but that, though we are for wise purposes 
sometimes humbled by affliction aud deep 
distress, we ought to coufide in a mer- 
ciful Father, knowing that the righteous 
or his seed are never forsaken, though 
begging bread. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





First Annual Report of the Cork 
Branch of the Irish Unitarian Chris- 
tan Society, presented to the General 
Meeting on the \st of March, 1831. 


IN laying before you the First Annual 
port of this Branch Society, your Com- 
ae desire to express their continued 
eae cn the great importance of the 
ft, Ww ich it contemplates, and of its 
Tos for their promotion. 
oie Ag assured, that where the great 
Seileteie of the sufficiency of the Holy 
pintiee 8 ~ the sole rule of faith and 
iets ean the right and obligation of 
peseens ‘that and individual judgment, 
an in err proper force, no error of 
__ bortant character can long continue 
VOL. y, oC 


to exist; but, that every doctrine of re- 
ligion, being submitted to the test of 
scriptural examination, must come out 
from the fire of trial purified from the 
dross which may have encumbered it, 
and shine forth in all the native beauty 
of gospel truth: and they doubt not 
that those doctrines which appear to 
them contrary to truth, derogatory to 
the character and dignity of Jehovah, 
and calculated to enslave the human 
wind, and retard its advancement to- 
wards purity and happivess, have their 
existence only in the substitution of the 
dogmas of men for the teaching of God, 
through the abseuce of those convictions 
which this Society desires to deepen 
and extend. Let us therefore discharge 
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the duties which devolve upon us as 
members of this Society, in the close in- 
vestigation of every subject which comes 
under its notice—that each having first 
cast out the beam out of his own eye, 
may see clearly to cast out the mote out 
of his brother's eye. 

Of the utility of association in a com- 
mon cause, none can doubt. Man is a 
social being, and feels his heart lighten- 
ed of its apprehensions, and his haud 
strengthened to vigorous exertion, when 
he exchanges the animating look of sym- 
pathy and resolution with his fellow. 
Hut it is too frequently the case, that 
while the end for which association is 
employed is urged forward by the joint 
impulse of the crowd, the man is lost in 
the mass, the individual merges in the 
multitude, and ceasing to possess that 
self-determining and self-acting principle 
which it is one great end of religion to 
induce, he becomes the passive echo of 
others’ minds, and the passive agent of 
others’ wills: but while we derive the 
support aud encouragement which the 
principle of association is calculated to 
afford, let us never cease to remember, 
that it is as individuals we possess the 
right of investigation, and that it is as 
individuals we are responsible for the du- 
ties which its possession involves.* 

In February, 1830, circular letters 
were received by some of your present 
members, from a number of gentlemen 
in Dublin, whose purpose was the for- 
mation of an Trish Unitarian Christian 
Society, in order that, by the more gene- 
ral diffusion of Christian liberty, the 
domination of buman authority in mat- 
ters of faith might be brought to a con- 
clusion, and the many errors in religious 
belief which have arisen from that fruit- 
ful source, be gradually dispelled. Asa 
mode of rendering more extensive the 
benefits of this institution, it was recom- 
mended that Provincial Branch Societies 
should be formed, to communicate with 
the parent association, and be entitled to 
certain privileges on subscribing to its 
support. Acting on this suggestion, a 
meeting was held on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, at which Mr. James Lane presided, 
when the formation of such a Branch 
Society was resolved upon, and on Mon- 
day evening, March the Ist, your Soci- 


a a teas 


* These ideas upon Association have 
been suggested by an excellent essay on 
that subject, in the 34th number of the 
American Christian Examiner—from the 
Cy the Rev. William Ellery Channing, 

. D. 


ety’s first meeting took place, on which 
occasion resolutions declaratory of the 
objects Which it coutemplates were 
unanimously adopted. Those objects 
are : 

“To endeavour to produce a more 
full and general conviction of the Sui. 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures, as the sole 
rule of Faith and Practice. 

**’ To maintain the right and promote 
the exercise of Free Inquiry and Indivi- 
dual Judgment on religious subjects, as 
being alike the privilege and the duty of 
all. 

“To confirm in its members, and 
universally to promote belief in the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Bible, that 
there is but One God, the Father ;—a 
doctrine thus unequivocally expressed by 
our Saviour, in prayer to his Father and 
our Father, his God and our God,—‘ This 
is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent,’ 

‘* To extend the influence of the devo- 
tional and practical parts of Revelation, 
that men may be ‘ doers of the word 
and not hearers only,’ ‘ knowing, that as 
the body without the spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also.’” 

One of the means by which the attain- 
ment of those objects was aimed at, was 
holding monthly meetings for scripture 
and other religious reading, conversation, 
and prayer ; and your Committee consi- 
der the wishes expressed by the Members 
of the Society for greater frequency in 
its meetings, [in accordance with which 
it was resolved, on the J4th of June, 
that they should take place once a fort- 
night, and, on a subsequent occasion, 
once every week,] as affording some ev- 
dence, as well of the adaptation of your 
Society to the purposes of Scriptural in- 
vestigation, as of the increasing desire of 
its members for mutual improvement; 
and your Committee trust, that the zeal 
which has thus been manifested in the 
acquisition and dissemination of pure 
Christianity, may continue steadily © 
advance, removing in its onward course 
every obstacle to just conceptions of 
attributes of the Great Being whom we 
worship—of the powers and capacities 
with which he has endowed us—and of 
the responsibility which attaches to us, 
as their possessors. i 

Your Committee desire to notice one 
feature in the constitution and — 
of your Society, which is, that as 
adventitious Heinctions of rank 7 
station form no bar to adurissio®, sal 
when you meet to receive frou the reve 
lation of that Being, who is ne respecter 
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of persous, the guidance in faith and 
practice which his word ts intended to 
aford, those distinctions cease to be re- 
membered; and your Committee would 
rejoice to sce that an intimate and frater- 
nal fellowship between the higher and 
the humbler classes of society formed 
more geverally a characteristic of the 
professors of a religion so eminently cal- 
culated for the intellectual and moral 
advancement of mankind. 

Early last year, the printed statement 

of your objects and regulations was for- 
warded to the Parent Society, to most of 
the Unitarian Christian Societies in En.- 
gland aud Scotland, and to the Rev. Dr. 
Channing, of America, and in several 
instances letters have been received ex- 
pressive of a triendly sympathy in your 
efforts. Your Librarian has also to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of liberal donations 
of Books and Tracts bestowed upon your 
Library, by the Western Unitarian Soci- 
ety, the Neweastle Unitarian Society, the 
Rev. Dr. Drummond, on two or three 
occasions, and by several of your own 
members. 
_ Your Society at present consists of 
fifty-two Members aud Subscribers, who 
are generally, if not uniformly, present at 
your meetings ; and your Committee re- 
joice to see the constant and regular 
attendance of your intelligent and zealous 
Female Subscribers, convinced that while 
just notions of religion are of the highest 
importance to all, they are, perhaps, most 
cuinently so to those into whose hands 
are committed by its Creator the first un- 
folding of the iufaut mind, aud who pos- 
sss the opportunity of rendering reli- 
glo as well the comfort as the guide of 
those thus entrusted to their charge, by 
associating its glorious truths, not with 
gloom and melancholy, but with the ear- 
liest and happiest impressions. 

During the year which has concluded, 
your Society has held thirty meetings for 
religious investigation, at which, in the 
course of Scripture reading, opportunities 
Were afforded of compariag the declara- 
hous of Holy Writ with certain doctrines 
commonly reputed orthodox ; viz. Origi- 
prides the Deity of Christ, Vicarious 
i 1 ox Deeg and Reprobation, 
po a. uration of Future Suffering, 
seats at of comparatively minor im- 
Peitetien lenges that the scriptural 
culantion yn has attended the ex- 
Dot failed . create eral questions, has 
eouidiion = ty uce deeper and fuller 
diet the great truths of Christian 
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4f interest from the presence of a pum- 
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ber of visitors, amongst whom were the 
Rev. Dr. Drummond and Rey, Mr, Arm- 
strong, ministers of Strand Chapel, Dub- 
lin; Rev, Mr. Hutton and Rev. Mr. Mar- 
tineau, of Eustace-Street Chapel, Dublin, 
the latter Secretary to the Irish Unita- 
rian Christian Society; Rev. Mr. M‘Alir- 
ter, one of the enlightened and indepene 
deut Christians who formed the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster, and Treasurer 
to the Irish Unitarian Christian Society 3 
Rev. Mr. Crozier, of Clonmel; Rev. Mr, 
Hunter, of Bandon; Rev. Mr. ‘Taylor, of 
Rivington; Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Water- 
ford; Mr. Riall, of Clonmel; Mr. Row- 
linson, of Waterford ; and several other 
gentlemen, 

In conclusion, your Committee Cesire 
toexpress their happiness at the unanimity 
of sentiment which prevails in your soci- 
ety respecting the principal doctrines of 
Christianity, as well as at the spirit «cf 
candour and forbearance which is che- 
rished where differences of opinion on 
some less important questions exist ; and 
would urge, that it is at all times, but par- 
ticularly at the present season of contro- 
versial excitement, our bounden duty to 
cultivate towards those who differ from 
us, whether upon minor or on greater 
points, that Christian spirit of brotherly 
kindness and charity, which will teach 
us, while ‘* ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh’’ us 
‘a reason of the hope that is iv us,” to 
do so ** with meckness and fear.” 


eee 


Somerset and Dorset Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 


Tur members of this Association held 
their twenty-third meeting at Ilminster, 
on Good Friday, April 1. There were 
two religious services. The devotional 
parts of both were performed by the 
Revds. S. Walker and D. Hughes: the 
Rev. R. Cree, of Bridport, delivered 
the morning discourse on a passage in 
Isaiah xli. 21, Produce your cause, saith 
the Lord; bring forth your strong reasons, 
saith the king of Jacob; aud the Rev. W. 
S. Brown, of Bridgewater, discoursed in 
the evening on the Lord’s prayer, Matt, 
vi. 9, &e. 

It may be necessary to give some of 
the resolutions which were passed at 
the meeting for business, held immedi- 
ately after the morning service. They 
were : 

That the next meeting shall be held at 
Crewkerne, on Wednesday, September 
21. Mr. Hughes kindly engaged to 
preach on the occasion. 
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That Mr. Cree be requested to print 
his Sermon. 

That the Ministers of the Association 
be each requested to prepare two tracts 
in the course of the year, to be printed at 
the expense of the Society, 

That the Committee be requested to 
make a report at the next meeting con- 
cerning the propriety of substituting a 
public meeting, at which the ladies may 
be present, in the place of the evening 
service. 

J. Baker, Esq., presided at the dinner, 
at which a numerous party of friends 
was present. ‘The afternoon was plea- 
santly and profitably spent in referring 
to the present state and prospects of re- 
ligion, and in strengthening those inter- 
ests by which the members of the Asso- 
ciation are united, 

E. WHITFIELD, Secretary. 

liminster, April 5, 1831. 





Southern Unitarian Fund Society 
Anniversary. 


Tue Anniversary meeting of the Sou- 
thern Unitarian Fund Society took place 
on Good Friday, April Ist, at Ports- 
mouth. ‘The Rev. E. Kell conducted the 
devotional part of the service in the 
morping, at the General Baptist Chapel ; 
aud the Rev. E. Chapman, of Deptford, 
preached an instructive discourse from 
John vi. 35, “ I am the bread of life.” 
After service, the Secretary, the Rev. 
Russell Scott, read the report of the Com- 
mittee, which stated that since the last 
meeting of the Society its operations had 
been carried on in the western part of 
the district, and that a week-day course 
of lectures had been delivered at Poole 
and Wareham, by the neighbouring minis- 
ters. In the evening, at the Unitarian 
chapel, the Rey. J. Fullagar introduced 
the service ; and the Rev. E. Chapman 
delivered the annual sermon before the 
Society, from James i. 17, in which the 
benevolence of the Divine character as 
displayed in the works of nature and 
the gospel dispensation was ably illus- 
trated. The attendance at the chapels, 
both moruing and evening, was nume- 
rous, and the appointment of Good Fri- 
day as the day of meeting seemed to give 
general satisfaction, Between the sere 
vices, the members aud friends of the 
Society dined together at the Fountain 
Inn, ‘T. Cooke, Jun., Esq., of Newport, 
in the Chair, and many interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered, 


EDMUND KELL. 


Redipieeieeemeenel 





Christian Society Anniversary. 


Moor Lane Chapel Anniversary, 


’ ON Sunday, April 3rd, the Unitariag 
Congregation meeting in Moor Lane 
held the Ninth Anniversary of the open. 
ing of their chapel. Suitable sermons 
were delivered on the occasion by the 
Rev. J. Cropper, minister of the chapel 
. ’ 
and the Rev. J. H. Thom, of Liverpool, 
when the collections towards defraying 
the debt incurred in the erection of a 
Sunday School amounted to upwards of 
177. On Monday the friends of the 
Society, to the number of eighty, sat 
down to dinner in the Little Bolton 
Town Hall, the Rev. J. Cropper in the 
Chair. Various seutiments, flowing from 
the great theme of civil and religious 
liberty, were proposed, which called 
forth several very animated and eloquent 
addresses. — Bolton Chronicle. 


Trish Unitarian Christian Society 
Anniversary. 

On Easter Monday, the First Anniver- 
sary of the Trish Unitarian Christian 
Society was held in Dublin. By the 
arrangements of the Committee the in- 
terest of the commenoration was distri 
buted over four different occasions— 
two services, a public meeting, and a 
dinner of the friends of the Society. Jn 
order to avoid all collision with either 
secular or religious claims on the public 
time, the first service, held in Strand 
Street meeting-house, was allotted tw 
Sunday, and commenced at an hour 
when most places of worship in the city 
are closed. ‘The sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. J. Fox, of London, He took 
a broad and comprehensive survey of the 
practical advantages of the Unitarian 
controversy ; he portrayed, and in por- 
traying exemplified, the effect of purified 
Christianity in imparting nobility to the 
intellect, expansion to the affections, 
purity and elevation to the views a 
human duty and expectations. This ser 
mon we regard as a remarkable instance 
of the persuasive efficacy of truthful delt- 
neation, without minute argumentative 
detail; its logic is in its moral beauty 
and power. We say vo more of It, be- 
cause, in conformity with the a 
request of the Society in whose be . 
it was preached, it will shortly PP 
print. On the morning of Easter te 
day, Rev. H. Montgomery, of Beltart 
preached in  Eustace-Strect pooner 
house ; aud, with much of his pecult 
power of manly and touching appeal, <4 
hibited the moral argument against ao 
vinism, and coutrasted the horrers : 
that system, its dark picture of Giod 4 
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wow and futuriiy, with the impressions 
uf joyous devotion and benevolence and 
hope which pour in upon the mind trom 
the universe and life and revelation. ‘This 
powerful vindication of the Divine and 
oman character is also promised to the 
publicatthe especial request of the Society. 

Atter the service on Mouday, the Ap- 
nual General Meeting of the Society, 
upen to all, was held in Eustace Street 
Meeting-house, Joues Stevelly, Esq., 
President of the Society, in the Chair. 
The numbers who were present, and the 
interest awakened by the proceedings, 
jar exceeded all previous expectations. 
The following resolutions, with others 
relating exclusively to the business of the 
society, were successively recommended 
aud carried : 

1. That the cordial thanks of the Soci- 
ety are due to Rev. W. J. Fox, and Rev. 
H. Montgomery, for their eminent and 
resplendent services on the present occa- 
sou, 

2. That this Society, deeming it of 
great importance that those who are 
uuited in principle should be united in 
uame, and earnestly desirous to see all 
minor diversities of sentiment absorbed 
in the great truth, that ** to us there is 
One God, the Father, and one Lord, 
Jesus Clirist,”” observes with satisfaction 
the increasing disposition ov the part of 
liberal Christians in this country to adopt 
the comprehensive name of Unitarian : 
that the thanks of all friends of free in- 
quiry are due to those able and ingenuous 
wen in the north of Lreland by whose 
example and influence that title is spread- 
lug there: aud that, when it is perceived 
that it is our leading object to exhibit the 
Divine character in those beautiful lights 
with which revelation invests it, but 
Which the popular theology mournfully 
darkeus, there is hope that the prejudices 
Which still obstruct its diffusion will 
rapidiy disappear. 

3. That we owe our warm thanks to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
Cation tor the fraternal cordiality with 
which it has hailed and helped vur first 
*xertions ; aud that from the continu- 
ance of its sympathy we shall feel en- 
Courayed to persevere amid those first 
ater formidable difficulties through 
ese bor exertions ot that Association 

*, with the Divine blessing, steered 
our sacred cause in England. 
ein oh have embraced with satis- 
stale Ties ha meter gem which the past 
erate ps e of personal intercourse 
Ritieiten Hire ape a re brethren from 

roan tage Pe mg: receive the 
fees Ge . iristian sympathy which 
reached us thence: and that the 
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state and prospects of pure Christianity, 
and the truly evangelical spirit of its de- 
fenders, in that enlightened land, are re- 
garded by us with delight, with gratitude, 
and Christian émulation. 

5. That this Society contemplates with 
great satisfaction the progress of Unita- 
rian Christianity in Switzerland, and par- 
ticularly the steadiness and energy of the 
pastors and people of the church in 
Geneva, amidst the obloquy with which 
they have beeu assailed, both at home 
and abroad, by the advocates of an ex- 
clusive system of theology. 

6. That this Meeting bas heard with 
satisfaction of the earvestuess and zeal 
of the Cork Braach Society: and, per- 
suaded of the value of frequent and free 
interchange of sentiment in stimulating 
inquiry and eliciting truth, recommends 
the Committee to advise the establish- 
ment of periodical meetings for thevlogi- 
cal conversation in connexion with the 
several district societies. 

It is much to be regretted that po re- 
porter attended to place on permanent 
record the animated proceedings of this 
meeting. The impression produced by 
the introduction of the 2nd resolution 
by Rev. W. J. Fox, an impression which 
Rev. H. Montgomery’s proposal of the 
5th resolution weil sustained, but which 
it surpassed even his extraordinary pow- 
ers to increase, will never be forgotten 
by the many whose indifference it startled, 
whose efforts it cheered, and whose 
hearts it touched, The report of the 
Committee, which was received and or- 
dered to be printed, will be found below. 

At dinner more than eighty sat down ; 
among whom it was gratifying to observe 
some members of orthodox churches. 
‘Tiere was nothing in the arrangements 
to distinguish this social gathering from 
other similar occasions: but the presence 
and the inspiring eloquence of the two 
distiuguished strangers whose advocacy 
the Society had enjoyed, and the novelty 
in Dubliv of such au excitement in such 
a cause, gave to the evening an interest 
memorably vivid aud brilliant, 

The general effect of this anniversary 
has been conclusive of the fate of the in- 
fant and struggling society in Dublin. 
Operating on a class of minds ready for 
action, but needing a decisive stimulus to 
awaken them, it has contributed a 
vast store of energy and hope to that Se- 
ciety; has placed it beyond its first 
perils; has augmented its resources 5 
has softened its enemies; has cheered its 
friends; and has attracted the philan- 
thropic and the pious by shewing the 
affinity of its objects to the best Interests 
of man and the glory of God, J. M. 
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Report. 


In presenting the Report of the first 
proceedings of your Society, your Com- 
mittee cannot refrain from warning you 
at the outset against any large expecta- 
tions from the incipient efforts of an 
infant institution in promotion of an 
oppressed cause. They are of opinion 
that such unreasonable expectations, pro- 
ceeding from that preference of the im- 
posing to the useful which constitutes 
the bad taste of benevolence, have im- 
parted to the reports of religious societies 
a style of declamatory and boastful ex- 
aggeration, which justly weakens the 
confidence in their truth. It is the ob- 
ject of your Committee to give a faithful 
account of the mode in which they have 
administered their trust, of the amount 
of valuable influence which their resour- 
ces may have circulated, and of the means 
of extended usefulness which appear to 
them to demand increased exertion. 

It was to be expected that the neces- 
sary expenses of organizing and setting 
in motion the machinery of the Society 
would contract its operations dwing the 
first year of its existence. It has been 
the object of your Committee to reduce 
us much as possible the merely instru- 
mental and unproductive expenditure of 
your funds, by the employment of volun- 
tary zeal instead of paid services ; and in 
this they have been specially aided by 
the kindness of a well-kuown and public- 
spirited member of the Society, who has 
liberally afforded to the Committee a 
room in the Northumberland Buildings, 
with all accompanying accommodations, 
in which to hold their monthly or special 
meetings. With every assistance, how- 
ever, the cost of printing circulars, of 
purchasing the first book stock of the 
Society, and of providing bookcases for 
its reception, has cousiderably exceeded 
the average of the annual incidental ex- 
penses. The encroachment from such 
causes On an income which does not at 
present amount to 130/, must obviously 
have borne a large proportion to the 
whole. On the other hand, the extraor- 
diuary exigencies of the first year have 
met with extraordinary aid. The liberal 
donations of books to the amount of 52. 
trom the Mest Riding Tract Society, of 5. 
trom the Western Unitarian Society, and of 
254. from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, have not only afforded cheer- 
ing assurances of the sympathy of our 
brethren in England, but rendered an 
efficient and almost necessary addition to 
the materials of usefulness at the dis- 
posal of your Committee. It must also 
be remembered that, with a view to 
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carry the Socicty securely through jts 
first diticulties, many of its friends be- 
came life members rather than annual 
subscribers ; and that however convenient 
or even necessary may be such special 
aid at the origin of the Society, its cessa. 
tion or diminution at the end of the first 
year cannot but be seriously felt. At 
the same time that the Committee have 
great satisfaction in being able to report 
an increase in the amount of subscrip- 
tions this year, they must be permitted 
to urge the continued necessity of exer 
tions to increase the funds of the Society, 
For the guidance of their successors they 
would record their opinion that efforts 
should be particularly directed towards 
augmenting the provincial contributions, 
In Dublin, the Society may be said to 
have the principle of self-diffusion ; every 
member is or may be an advocate and 
promoter of the Society ; and its annual 
meetings, if conducted with due publi- 
city, keep it sufficiently before the view 
of those who have any sympathy with its 
objects. But in the country, where there 
are no such periodical mementos, the 
very existence of the Society is iu danger 
of being forgotten, or its design of being 
misunderstood, unless efficieut measures 
be taken to awaken a permanent interest, 
Four District Societies have already 
been formed ; others are in progress; 
and by observing the causes in which 
these have had their origin, the Com 
mittee are enabled to suggest two methods 
by which the operations of the Society 
may be extended, (1.) Local agents 
may be appointed from the knows 
friends of Unitarian Christianity in dit- 
ferent places, and may be requested to 
receive avd distribute catalogues aud 
other publications, to collect aud traus- 
mit subscriptions, and by every available 
means to awaken an_ interest in the 
affairs of the Society, (2.) A minister 
may occasionally be sent from Dublin ou 
a mission to some ot the principal towns 
of Ireland, for the express purpose of 
encouraging Unitarianism where i 
weak, and bringing its zeal into actho® 
where it is strong. ; 
Your Committee cannot avoid ex- 
pressing a hope that District Societies 
may not have the effect of intercepting 
all individual subscriptions from 
places where they are organized. if 
should be the case, your Society must for 
ever remain exclusively a book associ 
ation, and be debarred from ever carry 
ing into effect the missionary ob 
which were distinctly contemplated at 
formation. While the local bodies 
usefully represent the tract gv TH” 
of your Society, various other fields 0 
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fulness will undoubtedly open from 
time to time, with the power of entering 
which the ceutral Society should be en- 
trusted by the liberality of distaut friends. 

The District Societies which have hi- 
therto been formed are at Cork, at Mo- 
nevrea, at Carrickfergus, and at Bandon. 
The Committee have great satisfaction in 
stating that an Association, embracing 
the whole province of Ulster, and deno- 
minated the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Tract Society, is about to be connected 
with this Society. The troubles which 
have so long broken the religious peace 
of the North of Ireland having in a great 
measure subsided, it may be hoped that 
Christian truth may have found a fitting 
herald in Christian liberty. May heaven 
shed the blessing of visible success on 
those noble pioneers of its march, by 
whom the valleys have been exalted and 
the mountains been brought low! 

As this Society originated mainly in 
the want felt of religious publications in 
harmeny with the great principles of 
Unitarian Christianity, your Committee 
have deemed it requisite to confine them- 
selves to the supply of this want, so 
long as the pecuniary resources at their 
disposal were not more than adequate 
to this purpose. Except in one instance, 
in which they voted a donation of books 
to the amount of 30s, to Mr. Alexander 
Bradley, of Saintfield, they have not even 
felt themselves authorized to circulate 
books gratuitously. The value of the 
books and tracts distributed during the 
year is about £30 ; subscriptions having 
been repaid in books to the amount of 
£14, and £16 having been received from 
the sale of stock. Desirable as it is that 
these amounts should annually increase, 
itis Impossible to question the good ef- 
fected by even this circulation of rational 
and elevated views of Christianity ; im- 
possible indeed to calculate it, unless we 
had access to the minds to which these 
ng aay presented, and could see 
a mt “a ~ been given to intelli- 
ae “ ~- ; - perplexities had been 
“as ’ ine ight infused, what moral 
Virage awakened, what exalted thoughts 


lmparted of revelation, and duty, and 
Grod, : 
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ware urged on your Committee, 
ety shat’ — member of your So- 
which ed ne theological information 
with aidan . k to diffuse must meet 
Aethorlesa : structions 80 long as the 
hotwithstar oeay of the Scriptures, 
accuracy ri + all its merits of general 
continyes en eg greater merits of taste 
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every society professing a jealousy for 
Christian truth to present to the world 
as nearly as possible what the sacred au- 
thors themselves wrote; and that the 
mere circulation of another translation 
of the Scriptures would tend to shake 
the undiscriminating veneration for the 
Common Version (as if the translators 
were infallible or inspired) which pre- 
vails among those to whom the works of 
learned commentators are inaccessible. 
On these suggestions a Sub-Committee 
was appointed to consider whether the 
proposed object were practicable, aud to 
report on the best method of accom- 
plishing it. Three plans presented them- 
selves; either to attempt a new transla- 
tion; or to adopt and circulate some 
existing version of the New Testament ; 
or to reprint, in the cheapest possible 
form, the most approved translations of 
the several books of the Old and New 
Testaments. The last of these plans ap- 
peared to the Sub-Committee the most 
eligible, but, in the present state of your 
funds, to be impracticable. Your Com- 
mittee fully accord with their learned and 
respected friend by whom this subject 
has been introduced as to the intrinsic 
importance of the object, and leave their 
own proceedings on record for the as- 
sistance of their successors ; and, in the 
mean time, it is satisfactory to believe 
that the publications of the Society are 
scattering a mass of theological know- 
ledge, and exciting a desire for religious 
truth, which may prepare the way for a 
juster appreciation of an improved ver- 
siou of the Scriptures than would at pre- 
sent reward the labours of the translator 
or the editor. 

Though your Committee should be lia- 
ble to the accusation of laying before 
you rather suggestions for the future 
than a report of the past, they cannot 
refrain from recording their conviction 
that a wide field of usefulness is open to 
the labours of the first well-qualified 
missionary that you may be able to em- 
ploy. Some opportunities of a peculiar 
kind have presented themselves of send- 
ing Unitarian publications among the 
humbler classes iv parts of the South of 
Ireland; and the eagerness with which 
they have been received manifests a de- 
sire of religious light which it is grati- 
fying to observe. And your Committee 
have been assured by members of the 
Cork District Society, whom they believe 
to be competent judges, that an intelli- 
gent, earnest, and affectionate missionary 
of Unitarian Christianity would find in 
many districts ready and gratefal audi- 
ences. Persuaded of the truth of this 
statement, your Committee have only to 
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regret that their means have not per- 
mitted them to enter on this animating 
field of exertion ; and to hope that, until 
some regular missionarycan be sent forth, 
the settled Unitarian ministers in large 
towns may neglect no opportunity of ex- 
tending their evangelizing efforts to any 
parts of the country round them that may 
afford an opening to their benevolent 
zeal. 

Your Committee have now only to re- 
sign into your hands the power which 
you have confided to them. Their time 
of service has been cast in * the day of 
small things :’’ but when they look back 
on the past vear, and see the approach 
that has been made to a general recogni- 
tion of the name of Unitarian, the de- 
gree in which the courage of the timid 
has been awakened, the prejudices of 
the misinformed removed, the scattered 
forces of Unitarian Christianity concen- 
trated, they discern the promise of great- 
er times ; and they reverently leave the 
noble cause in which they have engaged, 
—the cause of religious truth, and Chris- 
tian piety, and moral freedom,—in the 
hands of that Being “* whose attributes 
it seeks to vindicate, and from whose 
word it derives its strength.’”’ 





Dissolution of Parliament.—The crisis 
is come. Corruption would not commit 
suicide even to escape speedy execution 5 
and its champions seem resolved to die 
in the last ditch. Ministers were twiee 
beaten in the House of Commons; first 
on the number of representatives for 
England, on which they withdrew the 
Reform Bill; and then on a question of 
adjournment, by which the Supplies for 
the Ordnance Department were virtually 
withheld, on which they advised the 
King to dissolve the Parliament It was 
proregued, for this purpose, by bis Ma- 
jesty in person ; a mode which is under- 
stood to convey the highest degree of 
royal dsapprobation, Both Houses 
were scenes of great confusion on the 
day of prorogation (22d ult); and on 
that occasion, as well as in its proceed - 
ings against the printer of the Times 
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Newspaper, the Upper House seemed 
solicitous to lower even the estimarion 
in which it was previously held by th 
public. Aud now the time is come fu 
the people, those of them, that is, who 
have votes, to acquit themselves [ik 
men. lt is @ life-and-death steele. 
Mhe Ministers have done their duty by 
the country; the King has dove his duty, 
and done it nobly, both by his Miniv. 
ters and his people; it only remains for 
the present possessors of the elective 
franchise to do theirs, and the nation is 
regenerated, Many sacrifices must ts 
made; but the cause deserves martyr. 
dom in its behalf. Our hopes are high: 
for so is the enthusiasm of the public, 
If, which heaven avert, such a House of 
Commons be returned as will not pass 
the Reform Bill, the non-represented 
must form one great ‘ Help-yourself 
Society.” But we trust it will not-come 
to that. 

Rammohun Roy.—This ‘ Apostle of 
the East” arrived at Liverpool on the 
8th ult., and in London a few days after. 
His coming has excited great and gene- 
ral interest. His health has suffered 
from the fatigue of travelling and change 
of climate; but not, it is confidently 
hoped, so as to throw any doubt on his 
assisting at the approaching Anniversary 
of the Unitarian Association. 

The Anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association Will be 
held, as usual, on the Wednesday in 
Whitsun-week, May 25th, at Finsbury 
Unitarian Chapel. For particulars see 
Advertisement, 

The Annual Assembly of the Unitarian 
General Baptists will be held at the Meet- 
ing-House in Worship-Street, London, 
on Whit-Tuesday, the 24th instant. The 
Rev. B. Mardon, A. M., is appointed to 
preach. ‘The business will commence ™ 
9 o'clock, and the public service at ll 
The Dinner will be at the White Hart 
Tavern, in Bishopsgate Street, at four 
o'clock, 


Our Biographer of Continental Unitariaus has spoken (p. 230) of the Introdue- 
tion to Dr. Rees's ‘Translation of the Racovian Catechism as a “ hasty sketch. 
We wish to correct the expression, as it may seem to detract from the learning ape 
accuracy of one who is eminently distingnished by those qualities, and whe - 
shewn them not less in the brief composition there referred to than in his many 


other able and useful works. 


Several Communications are unavoidably postponed, 


ERRATUM. 


tan f ‘ . - a - . _ ,» £ 18 iat 
In the notice (p. 206) of the death of Mrs. Wood, of Chorlton Row, the Christ 


‘ » 66 : ae - A 
name, “HANNAH,” and the age, ** Sst vear,” were omitted 


